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Comment 


On December 22 1858, Giacomo Puccini was born. And now, a 
hundred years later, most of the world’s leading opera houses are cele- 
brating to a lesser or greater degree that event. La Scala, Milan, began 
its season with a new production of Turandot and will also be giving 
performances of the Trittico and Tosca; the Metropolitan gave a Puccini 
week beginning on December 22, devoted to performances of Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly, Manon Lescaut and Tosca; most of the German 
theatres are giving a new production this season of at least one Puccini 
work ; Covent Garden is currently giving Turandot and Butterfly, but 
not unfortunately a new Puccini production—perhaps they might direct 
their thoughts to La Fanciulla del West in the not too distant future? 

If neither of the two London opera houses has honoured Puccini 
with a new production, England can at least be proud that it has given 
a home to one of the greatest Puccini scholars of the day, Dr Mosco 
Carner, who has produced:in his new critical biography, fitting tribute 
to the most popular operatic composer of our time. OPERA is also proud 
to add Dr Carner to its list of distinguished contributors. 

Some highbrows are apt to raise their brows even higher at’ the 
mention of Puccini; and probably all of us have been guilty sometime 
during our musical development of scoffing at Puccini’s music, at verismo 
opera, and at the emotional content of Bohéme or Butterfly. Perhaps 
it is the puritan streak in many of us that makes us ashamed of being 
seen with tears in our eyes after Mimi’s death, Butterfly’s vigil or Lid’s 
torture. But few other operatic composers have been able to tug at the 
heart strings so effectively. 

It is precisely this ability to arouse the emotions and his unerring 
instinct for the stage, coupled of course with his lyrical gift, that has 
made Puccini the most often-played composer in the opera house. In 
Germany, where he was attacked in his early days by the serious critics, 
he has for years topped the lists as the most often performed composer. 
In New York at the Metropolitan Butterfly, Tosca and Bohéme have 
together received nearly 900 performances; at Covent Garden nearly 
700 ; at the Vienna Opera more than 1,000; and at the Opéra-Comique 
nearly 4,000! Nowhere has Puccini undergone that eclipse that most 
composers seem to suffer during the period that follows their death. 

Turandot marks the end of the general standard repertory—though 
Strauss’s Arabella and Peter Grimes have gained a foothold, which is 
still rather precarious. As the late Professor Dent wrote, ‘Strauss and 
Puccini are the only composers of recent times whose operas have taken 
undisputed possession of the stage and won international acceptance. 
Apart from them, the modern history of opera shows complete con- 
fusion’. But of Strauss’s works, it is only Rosenkavalier that is a univer- 
sal favourite, whereas there is always a welcome for Mimi and Rodolfo, 
Tosca and Cavaradossi and poor Butterfly. Long may they continue to 
give us pleasure. 


A photograph of Puccini, taken in 1893, and given to his publisher and 
friend Ricordi, whose firm have kindly lent it 
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Three Projected Puccini Operas 
by Mosco Carner 


If Puccini had carried out all those operatic projects to which he 
gave his most serious consideration at various stages of his career, we 
should have had not twelve operas but at least twice that number. After 
Manon Lescaut, which won his name international currency, and 
especially after Bohéme, there was for him never any dearth of subjects, 
either found by him or proposed by his diverse librettists, his publishers 
and a large number of interested friends. In his own words, suggestions 
kept pouring in on him from all quarters. In addition to those he even- 
tually did make use of, we know for certain of some sixty subjects that 
came his way at one time or another. They range from sentimental 
melodramas to roaring comedies, from psychological riovels and plays, 
such as Anna Karenina, Constant’s Adolphe and Wilde’s A Florentine 
Tragedy, to historical and realistic material, like a Marie Antoinette, 
Oliver Twist and Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Die Weber. Many were rejected 
out of hand and others after some consideration while others again he 
contemplated, on and off, for a number of years (the Wilde play, for 
instance, and the subject of the hapless French Queen), without however 
making much progress with them. Yet among these many abortive 
projects there were some that absorbed him to the extent of not only 
requesting his librettists to furnish him a full and detailed scenario but 
also starting work on them himself. In the following I propose to 
examine three such projects, for the reasons—different in each case—that 
finally induced him to abandon them serve to throw additional light on 
his dramatic methods and the way his mind worked. 

The earliest of these was an opera to be based on La Lupa—The 
She-Wolf, a story by Giovanni Verga, one of the first and most important 
Italian writers to come under the influence of French realism, notably 
Zola’s. In 1880 Verga published a collection of short-stories under the 
title, Vita dei Campi, in which this Sicilian-born writer depicted episodes 
from the life of native peasants and fisherfolk—a life of harsh unceasing 
toil and endurance, of primitive passions and swift vengeance. It was 
from this collection that Mascagni derived the subject for his Cavalleria 
Rusticana* with which he launched the short-lived movement of verismo. 
It is very probable that the sensational success he achieved with it 
suggested to Puccini and his publisher, Giulio Ricordi, the idea of 
turning to Verga’s collection for a subject of a similarly realistic character. 
The ‘She-Wolf’ of Verga’s story is Mara, a woman of wild and dangerous 
passions, who is murdered during a Good Friday procession. As it hap- 
pened, Verga was already preparing a stage version of his story and this, 
with some modifications, was to provide the libretto. Puccini, then 
already in the middle of his work on Bohéme, was at first so much taken 
with the new subject that he pursued both projects simultaneously and 
for a short period appears even to have given preference to La Lupa. 








* More precisely from a dramatized version of Verga’s story of that name. 
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In the spring of 1894 he went to stay with Verga at Catania to discuss 
details of the libretto and also to familiarize himself with the Sicilian 
atmosphere ; he jotted down some folksongs, made notes about national 
costumes and took photographs of characteristic places. His urge for a 
kind of documentary realism, a typical feature of his latter dramatic 
style, was already asserting itself. But this apart, Puccini was at that 
period still sailing in romantic waters and during this visit the first serious 
doubts began to assail him as to whether Verga’s story was after all 
really suited to his temperament. On his return to Torre del Lago (July 
1894) he decided to postpone work on it though he had already started 
with the composition* As he wrote to Ricordi on July 13, his doubts 
had been caused by ‘the many dialogues in the libretto, which are drawn 
out to excessive lengths’, but, more important, by the fact that the 
characters were ‘unattractive, without a single /uminous and appealing 
figure to stand out from them’. Mara was not a heroine with whom 
Puccini was able to identify himself at that stage of his development. No 
less interesting is the fact that before discarding La Lupa altogether, he 
wished to await the production of Verga’s stage version in order to see 
what kind of judgment ‘the public will pronounce on the play’. In other 
words, an important point in his considerations was stageworthiness, and 
we know from many later instances that Puccini was in the habit of 
visualizing a given subject in terms of a spoken drama before he would 
seriously examine its musical potentialities. It is significant that three of 
his operas—Tosca, Butterfly and La Fanciulla del West—are based on 
plays which had proved singularly successful on the stage, and that even 
those works in which his musical invention appears flagging and fatigued, 
remain effective as ‘theatre’. 

After Butterfly the composer was engaged in a particularly anxious 
search for the ‘right’ subject turning in all directions to find it. It was 
then that he remembered Pierre Louys’s novel, La Femme et le Pantin, 
to which his attention had been drawn in the autumn of 1903 while still 
at work on the ‘Japanese’ opera. This novel, which on its publication in 
1898 achieved a succés de scandale, dealt with a theme of pathological 
sex—the ambivalence of erotic love and hate which exercised an almost 
hypnotic fascination on Puccini, witness Tosca (Scarpia), Fanciulla 
(Rance) and Turandot. The ‘Femme’ of Louys’s title has much in common 
with the heroine of Merimée’s Carmen. Like Carmen, Conchita works in 
the famous fdbrica of Seville and, like Carmen, she is a loose woman but 
—this is the salient feature of her psychology—only in thought and 
behaviour. Brought up in a convent, she has come to regard her virginity 
as a sacrosanct possession and though she is the mistress of the wealthy 
Matteo—the ‘Puppet’ of the title—she refuses all intimacy with him and 
plays a cruel game in which she gradually reduces this proud aristocrat 
to a state of contemptible sexual serfdom. His dog-like submission 
engenders in Conchita a growing sadistic hatred for him which finally 
prompts her to an unbelievably cruel act of mental torture designed to 
drive Matteo into suicide. With a young boy, Moreno, she simulates the 





*Some of this music found its way into Bohéme, e.g. Rodolfo’s first aria, 
‘Nei cieli bigi’. 
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sexual act which Matteo is made to witness behind the grill of a dark 
doorway. But his reaction is the obverse of what Conchita had hoped for. 
Far from doing away with himself, Matteo thrashes the life out of her 
and it is precisely this brutal treatment that at last awakens an erotic 
response in her. It is Conchita who now becomes the puppet. It is neces- 
sary to stress that Louys’s treatment of his daring subject is entirely free 
from all lubricity, obscenity and frivolity ; his novel represents a masterly 
study of a woman’s perverse psychology, executed with penetrating 
insight, economy and great literary skill. It seemed, however, an impos- 
sible subject to present on the stage though it was subsequently 
dramatized in French and German. 

At first Puccini evinced great enthusiasm; scenically and musically 
it was a highly difficult subject to treat and therefore a most tempting 
challenge to his powers. Moreover, Ricordi was unceasing in giving him 
encouragement, in the hope that Conchita—this was to be title of the 
opera—might turn out a second Carmen. Illica was entrusted with the 
Italian adaptation of the stage version which Maurice Vaucaire had 
made of the novel, and the agreement with Louys was signed in June 
1906. Few of Puccini’s libretti, abortive or otherwise, passed through as 
many vicissitudes and caused him as many vexatious quarrels—with 
Illica, with Ricordi and, above all, Louys—as did that of Conchita. To 
render things more difficult still, there were his own encreasing vacilla- 
tions after his initial enthusiasm. Not more than four months had gone 
by since the conclusion of the agreement when the composer wrote to 
Sybil Seligman, his London friend and confidante (September 29): 

I am rather preoccupied about Conchita—or, rather, I am feeling 
weaker on the subject! What frightens me is her character, and the plot 

of the play—and then all the characters seem unlovable, and that is a 

very bad thing on the stage. 

Observe that the reason for his growing dislike of the subject—‘all 
the characters are unlovable’-—is the same that decided him to discard 
the project of La Lupa twelve years before. We now come to appreciate 
why in Turandot—in which the heroine is an entirely unlovable character 
actuated, like Conchita, by the impulse of love-hate and where indeed 
the prevalent atmosphere is one of cruelty and evil—Puccini was under 
compulsion to introduce a ‘luminous and appealing figure’ in the gentle 
Lit; on her he lavished some of his most inspired music in that opera, 
though in the context of the drama Lid forms little more than an episodic 
character. With the donnés such as we find in Conchita no such miti- 
gating element cculd be introduced. But there were also practical and 
dramatic reasons for Puccini’s final rejection of that subject. As he stated 
in a well-argued letter to Ricordi (April 11 1907), one of the great diffi- 
culties was to provide ‘conclusive proof of Conchita’s virginity, the 
essential point of the entire work. How are we to make the public 
understand that she has given herself, pure, for the first time and that 
all that she appeared to be was deceptive?’ There was also the stumbling- 
block of the final scene (in the novel this is the scene in which Matteo 
lashes the naked girl with a whip) which the composer considered 
‘impossible to perform, or rather, to be accepted on the stage unless one 
wants a spectacle so nature that even Aretino himself would not have 
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dared it. And note, that final scene cannot be represented in any other 
way. Puccini was also apprehensive lest Conchita might be too similar 
in musical colour to Carmen, a point he made again some five years 
later when he considered the Spanish comedy, Genio alegre, by the 
brothers Quintero. But fundamentally it was Puccini’s life-long aversion 
from the sexually risqué that in the end induced him to consign the 
‘Spanish slut’ to his long gallery of might-have-beens. (Yet I venture to 
suggest that something of Conchita flowed into his characterization of the 
cruel Princess Turandot.) To this aversion must also be put down his 
intense dislike of Strauss’s Salome and, indeed, there appears to exist a 
link between that opera and his final rejection of the Conchita subject 
in May 1907. 

In January of that year Puccini happened to see the first New York 
production of the Strauss work which on account of its ‘appeal to the 
beast in man’ and ‘its disgrace to civilization’ (the quotations are from 
Press notices) caused such a scandal that it had to be withdrawn after a 
single performance at the Metropolitan (January 22). Though Puccini, 
in the aforementioned letter to Ricordi, insisted that it was ‘not fear 
(confound that word!) of the pruderie of Anglo-Saxon audiences of 
Europe and America . . . not the example of Salome in New York’ that 
had influenced him in his final decision about Conchita, one cannot resist 
the suspicion that those considerations did have something to do with it.* 


* Riccardo Zandonai, Tito Ricordi’s special protégé, later composed 
a Conchita to a libretto by Carlo Zangarini, one of the two collaborators 
of Puccini’s La Fanciulla. It was Zandonai’s first great success (Milan, 
1911) and was subsequently produced in a number of foreign capitals, 
including London (July 1912) where it had, however, only two perform- 
ances. This prompted Puccini to a slightly acid comment (in a letter to 
Sybil Selgman): 

‘The papers here speak of the success of Conchita and also give 
little snippets from foreign newspapers—this is what always happens to 
disguise a failure. To that one must add Savoia’s [his nickname for the 
authoritarian Tito Ricordi] great interest in this young author, who does 
not lack talent but who at present hasn’t got that little something which 
is needed for the theatre. And then the libretto is one that I turned down 
—which seems to me to say something.’ 


And now for Puccini’s earliest project of a comic opera. The libretto 
was to be based on Alphonse Daudet’s celebrated novel, Tartarin de 
Tarascon, a burlesque on the grandiloguence and braggadocio of 
Daudet’s fellow-Provencals, with a hero somewhat reminiscent of Don 
Quixote. The first mention of this novel occurs in a letter of November 
15 1899 addressed by the composer to Illica, and soon after we find him 
also considering Goldoni’s La Locandiera and the novel Daphnis by the 
wittily frivolous writer Paul de Kock. It was for the first time in his 
career that Puccini expressed such a strong desire to launch into pure 
comedy—very possibly in reaction to the sentimental vein he had 
explored in Manon Lescaut and Bohéme, and also to the stark, sombre 
melodrama of Tosca. Illica was to do the dramatization of Tartarin and 
Puccini, seized by his customary but so deceptive enthusiasm for a new 
subject, bombarded his poor librettist with missive after missive, giving 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Touring Opera—1958 


A Symposium 
Anthony Besch : 

For the production management of the recent autumn tour by the 
Touring Opera Company, 1958, the Artistic Director, Professor 
Humphrey Procter-Gregg, decided to engage a staff of fifteen people, 
whose duties were to mount and rehearse the six operas in the repertory, 
and to ensure their efficient presentation during the twelve weeks of the 
tour. This staff consisted of a stage director, with two assistant stage 
managers, a chief electrician and assistant, a wardrobe mistress and 
three assistants, a property master, a wig mistress, and a master carpenter 
and two assistants. The operas were produced by Powell Lloyd and 
myself, and it was my own further task to supervise the performances, 
and to rehearse second casts both for Mr Lloyd’s productions and my 
own. This was a slightly larger staff than that carried by the Carl Rosa 
Company on previous tours, but Professor Procter-Gregg felt that the 
efficiency of the whole ensemble had in the past been injured because too 
small a production staff had been loaded with over-much work. Though 
even now the staff was only just large enough to cope with the heavy 
strain imposed on it during the course of weekly touring, the increase 
enabled it to discharge its duties with the minimum strain and the 
maximum efficiency. 

As a result of the recent crisis, the six operas all had to be 
remounted and rehearsed almost from scratch. Through the generosity 
of Sadler’s Wells, we were housed in the rehearsal period in their own 
theatre and received at all times the fullest co-operation and assistance 
from their own production staff. Of the six operas in the repertory, only 
one, The Bartered Bride, could be retained unchanged from the spring 
tour of the Carl Rosa, because the scenery and costumes for it had on 
that occasion already been borrowed from Sadler’s Wells. Four of the 
remaining five—Carmen, the double bill of Cavalleria and Pagliacci, Don 
Giovanni and The Barber of Seville—had all been in the previous 
repertory, but had been performed with the Carl Rosa costumes and 
scenery, none of which were now available to us. 


Sets and costumes for Carmen and the double bill were now lent by 
Sadier’s Wells, those for The Barber by the Welsh National Opera Com- 
pany, while for Don Giovanni new settings were designed by Professor 
Procter-Gregg. In the two weeks available for production rehearsals 
these five operas had to be rehearsed, both for the sake of new members 
of the cast, and in order to adapt where possible the former productions 
to new settings. Most of the productions fitted fairly easily into their 
new surroundings, though in the case of Carmen both cast and sets 
were so different that it was necessary and desirable to start from scratch. 
Two weeks for five operas gave but little time to any one opera, even 
with two producers working parallel at the same time. The sixth opera, 
Madama Butterfly, could however be rehearsed under more normal con- 
ditions since it only came into the repertory in the third week of the 
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tour. Under these circumstances, the successful production of the first 
five operas was only made possible by the unflagging determination of 
casts, chorus and staff, and by the taste and inventiveness with which 
the principals and chorus filled out the framework of direction, which 
was all that the producers could provide in the time available. 


But rehearsal did not end with the launching of the operas: it con- 
tinued throughout the tour so that finer points of detail and interpreta- 
tion could be filled into the existing framework. It was in any case the 
first principle of the directors that all the principal roles should be 
covered by other singers who would all give performances during the 
course of the tour. Thus by the end of the ninth week of the tour not 
only were all roles adequately covered, but all the first casts, who had 
been rehearsing with replacements, had also received constant individual 
attention. The chorus and ballet were as enthusiastic as the principals in 
the development and perfection of their own roles, and during the course 
of the tour innovations were introduced into certain operas. 


As in any tour, each theatre visited by the company presents slightly 
different conditions. Lighting plots must be adapted to the particular 
equipment available and in some cases the setting of the scenery must 
be modified to suit local proportions. The stage staff, headed by Clare 
Foden as stage director, proved itself adept at making the necessary 
weekly modifications. Only in the De Montfort Hall at Leicester, where 
the stage is at once extremely wide and unusually shallow was any 
serious readjustment necessary. It had already been decided in advance 
that the sets for Carmen could not be accommodated there, but the other 
operas, with some few compromises and omissions, proved fairly readily 
amenable to their somewhat unusual surroundings. 

I cannot speak too highly of the enthusiasm and enterprise of this 
production staff, for whom no effort or endeavour seemed too great. But 
this sense of entity and personal responsibility has been typical of the 
company as a whole and has been reflected not only in performances but 
in countless off-duty occupations—in the prandial celebrations on inter- 
minable Sunday train journeys between remote northern cities, in the 
quest for and sharing of lodgings, some so grotesque that those figured 
in the plays of John Osborne fade by comparison into Christmas card 
gentility, or in the company parties on the stage at Newcastle and 
Nottingham, when austere elders gazed with fascinated astonishment at 
the spinning forms of their jiving juniors. This spirit gave an unmistake- 
able flavour to the daily existence of the company and reflected the 
utmost credit on the humane control and assured direction of the 
Artistic Director, Professor Procter-Gregg, who has effectively led his 
people within sight of a promised land. 


Charles Coverman 

Touring Opera! Readers of this journal need no graphic reminder 
“of the complexities attending the presentation of opera by a resident 
‘company in an opera-house. In an operatically impoverished country 
like ours, which cannot boast of a single opera-house outside London, 
“touring opera can only be undertaken by bold, confident and stout hearts. 
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Doreen Murray, Kevin Miller 
and Mary Wells in ‘Don 
Giovanni’ 


McB-an 


If team work of a high order is necessary to present opera in the homo- 
geneous atmosphere of a permanent house, how much tighter must the 
co-operative ties be when coping with the expected and unexpected 
hazards of touring opera? 


The problems involved in forming a permanent orchestra are 
obvious enough. When, for reasons known only too well, there is only a 
week or so to fill the last vacancies before rehearsals commence, it is 
only an unshakable belief that every haystack does contain a pin that 
enables the task to be surmountable. 


reliminary rehearsals over, those responsible for the lay-out of the 
orchestra and overall balance of sound, not forgetting the individual 
orchestral players facing their own acoustical problems, begin their 
weekly adventures. The orchestra pit of the average theatre is designed 
to accommodate anything from half-a-dozen to about thirty players. To 
enable our orchestra of 43—smallish by operatic standards—to have 
sufficient space to play, even uncomfortably, it is necessary to remove 
at least two rows of stalls and sometimes, where available, to utilize the 
boxes on stalls level for timpani, percussion and harp. In the majority 
of cases this means that the orchestra is deployed on two levels—a 
circumstance not taken into account by opera composers when creating 
their scores. The task of controlling tonal balance, orchestra qua 
orchestra and orchestra in relation to stage, with the additional handicap 
of half the orchestra being nearer the stage level than the other half, 
and all of it several feet higher than it should be, is one of the multi- 
farious duties of the conductor. 
I hasten to add that it is only because representatives of all levels 
of musical life have acclaimed our orchestra as first-class that I have 
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stressed some of the hazards of such a tour as we have just completed. 
I will not attempt even to hint at the general schizophrenic experiences 
of an orchestral manager. The almost hourly necessity for mutual help 
between departments in order to produce the fully co-ordinated operatic 
whole is a test indeed of goodwill, efficiency and self-control. At the 
risk of launching a mutual admiration society, I am bound to say that 
I found no lack of these qualities in my dealings with all departments. 


As a member of the orchestra, I am able to reveal why first-class 
instrumentalists are available for opera tours, irrespective of the dire 
necessity of earning a living. It is because of the existence of an opera 
germ. Once infected, you are a dedicated victim! 


Edward Renton 


Touring Opera 1958, on the face of it a hasty operation, turned out 
to be a classic exercise in co-operative effort. Its undoubted success, 
reflected not only in an enthusiastic press (with the exception of a single 
critic at the start of the tour), but also in clamorous reception by the 
public and, almost most important, delighted comments of theatre 
managements, suggests that an analysis of the contributory factors is of 
considerable importance. 


To start at the top, a Committee of Management representative of 
the leading operatic institutions of the country gave the Director the 
necessary full authority and refrained from carping interference in 
matters of detail. It was also in a position, through its members, to give 
assistance on a scale enjoyed by no touring company in recent years. 
Sadler’s Wells provided a base of operations with all that this meant in 
the way of technical facilities, as well as lending most of the scenery and 
virtually all the costumes ; Covent Garden, in addition to material help, 
made available Marie Collier, who was perhaps the outstanding artistic 
personality of the tour; from Glyndebourne came technicians and 
several apparently small but in fact vital contributions, such as a first- 
rate set of parts for Don Giovanni. 


The sympathetic attitude of Equity made it possible to employ 
Gloria Lane, the distinguished American singer who had an overwhelm- 
ing public success as Carmen. Moreover, the representatives of Equity 
and the Musicians’ Union within the company, by their flexibility, 
ensured that their members were always ready to give the extra ounce of 
effort which often turns the scale of artistic excellence. 


All this help would however have been abortive without the right 
Director. It seems appropriate here to pay a tribute to Humphrey 
Procter-Gregg, to whose integrity, personal and artistic, the company 
owed its very existence. Not only did he enjoy the confidence of the 
Committee of Management to an outstanding degree. He understood 
how to drive his team on the lightest of reins and yet maintain a 
stringently high level of criticism. He trusted his technicians and allowed 
them full scope, but eye and ear were constantly ready to detect flaws. 
He managed withal to make the company feel that they were splendid 
and doing a vital job. 
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This spirit must be ranked high among the reasons for the artistic 
level attained. A touring company is a much more closely knit organiza- 
tion than any resident company can ever be. Consequently the general 
spirit has a far more direct influence on standards than where the 
personnel of the company meet only at rehearsal and performance. When 
the spirit is good it can make a special contribution ; where it is bad, it 
can vitiate otherwise concentrated artistic effort. 


Given this good spirit, the next essential was a unified artistic 
approach. In Touring Opera 1958 the conductors, the production super- 
visor and the chorus master had all, at some time or other, been in the 
Glyndebourne stable. An overlapping but not conflicting influence 
derived from Sadler’s Wells. As a result, while there was lively individual 
variation in interpretation there was no conflict in basic musical 
approach. This unanimity is a sine qua non for the development, parti- 
cularly in a short time, of a high level of orchestral and chorus work. 
In the event, chorus and orchestra, starting well, showed a steady 
improvement in sensitiveness and subtlety, not a negligible achievement 
over a tour of a smallish repertoire, with its ever present dangers of 
routine and staleness. 


With the principal singers we endeavoured to maintain the stimulus 
necessary to keep them active and interested. In cases of an outstanding 
interpreter it was in the interests of the company to retain one artist in 
a role throughout the tour. Otherwise it was our endeavour, by changing 
casts on a staggered scheme, to ensure that singers were kept artistically 
alive by having new roles to study. This also promotes continued alert- 
ness in the other members of a cast and gives added point to rehearsals, 
which are in danger of becoming necessary but not very inspiring 
clean-ups. 


Finally, in my view one of the prime functions of a touring company 
in a country devoid of provincial opera-houses is to give young and 
developing artists the experience of regular performances of major roles 
away from the searchlight of London audiences and critics. To sing 
twelve weekly performances of Butterfly, Leporello or Rosina gives a 
chance of maturing which in the nature of things our metropolitan 
houses have restricted opportunities of offering. We are confident that 
for some of these young artists this will pay large dividends in their 
future careers. That in itself, apart from all other factors, would have 
made our efforts worth while. 


Vocal 78. We have for disposal a collection of 78s in fine condition, 
including items by Boninsegna, Calvé, Galli-Curci, Gerhardt, Giannini, Leider, 
Melba, Milanov, Muzio, Ponselle, Schumann, Tetrazzini, Uruleac; Amato, 
Ancona, Anselmi, Chaliapin, Cortis, De Lucia, Didur, Franci, Gigli, Jadlowker, 
Kipnis, Knupfer, Martinelli, McCormack, Piccaver, Pinza, Plancgon, Ruffo, 
Scotti, Smirnov, Tamagno, Tauber, Tibbett, Van Rooy, Zanelli. Enquiries, 
stating artists in which interested, to OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 
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Sedlacek 
The world premiére of Janacek’s ‘Osud’ at Brno: the composer Zivny 
collapses among his pupils 


Janacek Celebrations at Brno 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


Perhaps the Czechs sometimes blush when they recall how slow they 
were to perceive the genius of Janacek ; they are certainly now making 
up for lost time. Aware of the interest his music arouses throughout 
Europe (though not yet, it seems, in America), they have given it a 
prominent place in the Prague Spring Festivals of recent years, and are 
engaged in the gradual task of recording all of it that matters. Last 
October the city of Brno, where Janacek spent virtually the whole of his 
creative life, celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his death by an 
International Musicological Congress devoted wholly to his work, and 
by a comprehensive series of performances, including the entire cycle of 
his operas: no mean achievement for a city about the size of Bourne- 
mouth. 

There are nine operas—or ten, if we insist on describing the two 
parts of Mr Broucek’s Excursions (to the moon, and to the fifteenth 
century) as two operas, which is just conceivable, but not sensible. The 
nine were not presented at Brno in chronological sequence, but it may be 
more helpful to discuss them in that order. The first two, Sarka and 
The Beginning of a Romance, have not been published, and need not 
detain us long: I am glad to have seen them for completeness’ sake, 
but I shall not worry if I never see them again. Sarka, a three-act opera 
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composed in 1888 and first staged in 1925, is the more interesting of the 
two; in fact, it has become moderately popular in Czechoslovakia. It is 
based on that mythical and bloodthirsty story of warfare between the 
sexes which exercises such a strange hold on Czech composers, having 
inspired Smetana’s symphonic poem as well as a famous opera by 
Fibich. The young Janacek unwisely used a text by Julius Zeyer without 
first securing permission, and subsequent negotiations failed to mollify 
the poet’s annoyance ; hence the long delay in its production. It is not so 
effective a treatment of the subject as Fibich’s work, but it shows a more 
original cast of mind. There is something of Dvorak in it, and something 
of Wagner ; but there are also phrases and procedures that foreshadow 
the later Janacek, as well as a highly characteristic concision. Sarka is in 
fact not quite long enough to fill an evening, and it is usual to follow 
it with a ballet based on the roughly contemporary Lachian Dances. 


The Beginning of a Romance (one act, 1891) shows a decline both 
in musical interest and in dramatic savoir-faire ; I have even heard (from 
a Czech musician) the suggestion that it may have been a sort of pot- 
boiler—an attempt to produce a conventional and acceptable peasant 
operetta of the period ; in which case it is something unique in Janacek’s 
generally uncompromising career. The naive story tells of the flirtation 
of a young nobleman with an innocent peasant girl on his estate, and 
the conventionality of the music comes out in a surprising long-winded- 
ness; the work opens with an interminable solo scena for the heroine. 
The sole interest of the piece today lies in its derivation from a story by 
Gabriela Preissova, the authoress of Jenufa. 

With Jenufa, composed between 1894 and 1903, Janacek reached 
maturity at a bound. The 1958 Brno celebrations opened with a perform- 
ance of this masterpiece, but neither I nor any other of the English 
visitors arrived in time to see it; it was very ‘well spoken of’, in 
Baedeker’s phrase, and the interpretation of the heroine by Libuse 
Domaninska was regarded by one local Janacek enthusiast as ‘ideal’. 
Listening to a double-sided 78 record which this soprano has made of 
Jenufa’s long soliloquy and prayer in the second act, I can well believe 
in her suitability to the role: she sings the music with great insight and 
tenderness, and makes more of it than does Stepanka Jelinkova in the 
complete recording. 

Immediately after the completion of Jenufa, and before its produc- 
tion at Brno in 1904, Janacek wrote another opera called Osud, or ‘Fate’, 
which has for long been a mystery to students of the composer. It was 
never performed in his lifetime, and is still unpublished; but in 1934, 
and again in 1954, it was given at Brno in concert form, and it finally 
reached the stage there on October 25, 1958. Such is the current interest 
in Janacek’s work that on the earliest permissible date—that is to say, 
one day later—it was produced in a somewhat different version at 
Stuttgart (see p. 43). 

Previous enquiries about Osud had resulted in vague references to 
‘libretto trouble’; and that is evidently the main obstacle to its success. 
The plot, devised by the composer and cast into verse by an amateur 
poetess named Fedora Bartosova, is naively autobiographical in general 
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outline, though not (presumably) in detail; it recounts a romantic and 
finally tragic episode in the life of an opera composer named Zivny. 
Zivny, like Janacek, has a class of devoted pupils, who are seen at the 
rise of the curtain (Brno version) excitedly discussing his forthcoming 
opera and the report that it is based on an episode in his life. Zivny 
enters, and begins to recount to the absorbed class the events that 
inspired his work. As he reaches the appropriate point in his story, there 
is a flashback to a Moravian watering-place called Luhacovice Spa: a 
fashionable spot depicted by Janacek with some rather successful light 
music, and even a waltz or two. Zivny encounters a girl named Mila, 
whom he had loved two or three years before, but from whom he had 
been separated by a ruse on the part of her mother, although a child 
had been born of their union. Mila is on the point of making a ‘satis- 
factory’ marriage, but on seeing Zivny abandons her fiancé and decides 
to marry her true love, the composer. 

This long first act (equal to rather more than an act and a half in 
the work as Janacek planned it, i.e. without the flashback) makes a 
musically favourable impression. It never rises to the burning conviction 
of Jenufa or Katya Kabanova, but it is real Janacek, with an abundance 
of lyrical themes and a strong sense of atmosphere ; in the unexpectedly 
graceful handling of the material and the transparent orchestration there 
is even something of La Bohéme and Louise, two operas which are 
known to have impressed Janacek at that period. 

Whatever stage version is adopted, the treatment of the remainder 
of the plot and its lame conclusion are bound to make a lopsided effect. 
At Brno the very short second act and the truncated last act were 
played without an interval. Act 2, which contains perhaps the strongest 
and most characteristic music of the score, shows us Zivny at home with 
his wife and little boy in a domestic atmosphere poisoned by the constant 
presence of the hostile mother-in-law ; this now hysterical creature ends 
by jumping off a balcony, or staircase, and pulling the unfortunate Mila 
with her to death. The original Act 3 comprised the entire scene in the 
conservatoire ; having already had half of it (before the flashback), we 
are left with nothing but the spectacle of the agitated composer giving 
way to increasing distress as he reaches the climax of his story, and at 
last collapsing into the arms of a pupil who proves to be his now 
grown-up son. Aware of the weakness of this ending, Janacek tried to 
improve things by concocting a storm which in some mysterious way was 
to finish off the unhappy composer ; but at the last minute Brno wisely 
abandoned this crude notion. Notwithstanding the general interest of the 
music, and the high level of particular passages, I cannot see any prac- 
tical future for Osud in the theatre; it will be enough if its best pages 
are preserved on the gramophone, as is apparently planned. The per- 
formance, under Frantisek Jilek (who also conducted several of the 
other operas), was musically eloquent; but the action was unnecessarily 
complicated by a huge gauze veil which clumsily trisected the stage. 
Jaroslav Ulrych and Jindra Pokorna were the young couple, Jarmila 
Palivcova the disastrous mother-in-law. 

The purely local and limited success of Jenufa (after its Brno pro- 
duction of 1904) and the rejection of Osud had, between them, a devas- 
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‘The House of the Dead’: Alej is injured by one of the convicts 


tating effect on Janacek’s self-confidence: he felt condemned to a 
lifetime of provincial obscurity and mediocrity. He spent nearly ten years 
(1908-1917) tinkering with the first part of The Excursions of Mr 
Broucek, and enlisted the help of no fewer than seven assistant librettists 
in the attempt to make something dramatic out of Svatopluk Cech’s satire 
on a self-satisfied and vulgar petit bourgeois magically transported from 
a Prague inn to the moon. Then came the sudden overwhelming success 
of Jenufa at Prague in 1916, and within a year the composer had com- 
pleted both parts of Mr Broucek, while in the remaining decade of 
his life he was to write no fewer than four more full-length operas, 
besides numerous substantial concert works. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary late-flowerings in the history of music. 

The performance of Mr Broucek was almost identical with that 
which I saw at Brno in 1956 and described in opERA for August of that 
year. At a second hearing, I was more than ever charmed by the 
nocturnal opening scene in the inn-courtyard (before the first of Mr 
Broucek’s dream-journeys) and the similar passage, including a love-duet 
for two subsidiary characters, which ends the first part of the opera ; all 
this music is most original and exquisite. The lunar scenes, unattractively 
staged, have a more flimsy musical substance, and depend on outdated 
literary satire; but there is some stirring music in the second episode 
which depicts Mr Broucek involved, very much against his will, in the 
Hussite wars. Two years ago I had been told that he was an odious 
‘collaborationist’ type for whom no Czech could feel the smallest sym- 
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N Sediacek 
‘The House of the Dead’: Alexander Goryanchikov between Luka and 
Aljeja, after being whipped by the governor 


pathy ; but on this occasion I observed that the laughter at his ludicrous 
predicaments, brilliantly interpreted by Zdenek Sousek, sounded entirely 


sympathetic and good-natured. I doubt if Mr Broucek will ever penetrate 
outside Czechoslovakia ; but I very much hope that the proposed LP 
selection (to be coupled with Osud excerpts) will include all the poetic 
inn-courtyard scenes from the first part. 

With Katya Kabanova (1921), we regain contact with the ‘universal’ 
Janacek. This opera is one of the purest and most truthful ever written, 
and I find it easy to understand (indeed I am often inclined to agree 
with) those people who place it even higher than the more popular 
Jenufa; it is amazing that the man who concocted the naive and clumsy 
libretto of Osud should have made this perfect text, without assistance, 
from Ostrovsky’s play, The Storm. The brilliant performances under 
Rafael Kubelik at Sadler’s Wells in 1954 are still fresh in the memory of 
London opera-goers; and it was interesting to compare a native Czech 
performance with that remarkable achievement. The comparison was by 
no means entirely one-sided. On the whole our London scenery was more 
appropriate, and Dennis Arundell’s production preserved a nicer relation- 
ship between music and action: for instance, at the first appearance of 
the heroine, which at Brno failed to coincide with that lovely descending 
flute-theme which paints her modesty and beauty. The Brno singer of 
the lively Barbara had less character, and less charm, than our own 
Marion Studholme. On the other hand, the dreadful Kabanicha seemed 
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a little more formidable, because more credible, in the hands of Jarmila 
Palivcova than in those of Edith Coates, and Kveta Belanova captured 
the gentle and mystical side of the heroine more surely than Amy Shuard 
—partly because she found it easier to send her voice soaring aloft. The 
famous Beno Blachut was a disappointing Boris—his voice a shadow of 
the ringing, heroic tenor on those wonderful 78 selections from Dalibor 
made during the war, his appearance suggestive of Anstey’s Mr Bultitude. 
Yet the garden scene which ends the second act, with its two contrasting 
pairs of lovers, made an overwhelming effect, largely because of the 
fine-textured playing drawn by Jaroslav Vogel from an orchestra which 
is admittedly not of the first rank but has the idiom of this music at its 
fingertips. 

From this intense and elegiac tragedy Janacek next turned to the 
most endearing of all his operas, The Cunning Little Vixen (1924), of 
which a complete recording has just been announced by Supraphon on 
two records (it is very short). Nothing should stand in the way of its 
wide popularity except the difficulty of putting supposed animals on the 
stage side by side with human beings; and Walter Felsenstein has 
demonstrated that this can be done enchantingly, not only with his own 
Berlin company but with a purely Italian cast at La Scala. In opera for 
September 1956 readers will find a comparison of Felsenstein’s marvellous 
production with a conventional Prague performance, together with some 
revealing photographs of both; the performance at Brno was very like 
the Prague one in its heavy-handed treatment of the animal episodes and 
in its general lack of visual charm. There was at Brno, moreover, the 


‘The Cunning Little Vixen’: The Forester (Zdenek Kroupa) and a frog 

















additional liability of a decidedly overweight Little Vixen (the white 
front of her pelt was revealing) who did not hesitate, at one point, to 
take out powder-puff and looking-glass and powder her face! Even if it 
turns out that there is a stage direction instructing the singer to do so, 
this sort of arch, Disney-like behaviour should be avoided. The human 
beings were splendid, particularly the Forester of Zdenek Kroupa, who 
not only sang gloriously but acted with a careless exuberance that 
reminded me once or twice of Chaliapin; I learnt that he was to make 
some appearances at the Vienna State Opera, though I was not told in 
what parts. 

For Janacek’s next opera, The Makropulos Affair (1926), Brno 
imported the well-known Prague soprano, Marie Podvalova, to play the 
miraculously long-lived heroine ; evidently it is one of her famous parts, 
and she carries it off well, though the heavy tremolo and general untidi- 
ness of her singing will never make her a favourite of mine. Nor is this 
opera likely to rank, for me, among the great Janacek works; it is 
amazing that the music manages to deal so well with the prosaic details 
of the plot, long conversations in a lawyer’s office and so forth, but it 
remains a tour de force rather than a genuine artistic achievement. The 
staging was poor; as almost always at Brno, once straightforward 
naturalism was abandoned, the alternative proved to be arty and 
distracting. 

Very different was the performance of Janacek’s last, posthumous 
opera, The House of the Dead (first given in 1930), which was worth 
crossing Europe to see. This work too is highly problematical: it seems 
a negation of everything that we normally think of as opera, with its 
virtually all-male cast and almost total lack of plot: each of the three 
acts consists of genre scenes of brutality or wild gaiety or utter 
wretchedness in a Siberian prison-camp, and in each act one of the 
prisoners delivers himself of a long narrative of the events which brought 
him to this Hell on earth. The music is fitful, grotesque, explosive and 
—here is the miracle—again and again filled with a sudden overwhelming 
tenderness that springs from Janacek’s profound sympathy with 
humanity: ‘in every creature a spark of God’, he wrote on the title-page 
of the score. This is a work which demands interpreters of genius; at 
Brno it was fortunate. Frantisek Jilek was once again the conductor ; the 
producer was a guest, Milos Wasserbauer, and so masterly was his 
handling that one wondered why this was his only production. The third 
act in the prison hospital and the final episode of the prisoners’ hymn 
to liberty were so moving that it was difficult to drag oneself back to 
normal life and conversation; the listener felt awed, and emotionally 
purged, by the depth and intensity of Janacek’s compassionate love. The 
long cast seemed almost flawless, and for once the decor was highly 
imaginative. I confess that I did not care for the black background 
against which the entire action was played, and the prisoners’ theatricals 
in the second act (brilliantly performed as a kind of mime-ballet) seemed 
rather too grandly decorated; but these were trifles. The House of the 
Dead was revealed at Brno as a masterpiece of its own unique kind— 
though one which is never likely to find a place in any ordinary repertory. 
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Wells 
Ferrari's ‘Cappuccia o Della Liberta’: Cappuccia (Enrico Campi) is shot 
by the invading Moroccans 


The Bergamo Festival 


Compared with the embarrassing copiousness of Edinburgh, the 
Bergamo Festival, which has had a life of twenty years, is quite modest 
though more enterprising. It is based on a formula which shrewdly 
combines old and new. Bergamo being Donizetti's birthplace, the Festival 
programme always includes as centre-piece a rare work of that master ; 
and the essential element of novelty implied in its alternative title “Teatro 
delle Novita’ embraces composers, scenic artists, singers, producers and 
conductors not yet established. The programme is stiffened by a couple 
of works from the standard popular repertory given by established artists. 

This year the Festival began with San Giovanni Decollato, with a 
libretto by the composer, Alfredo Sangiorgi, based on the famous Sicilian 
dialect comedy by Nino Martoglio. Using a free dodecaphonic style, he 
derives his tone row from Sicilian folk songs, while variation form is 
constantly employed. Paolo Pedani headed a large cast. The décor was by 
Sigfrido Pfau; Andrea Camilleri produced and Franco Mannino 
conducted. 

Three seasons ago a production at Bergamo sufficiently demon- 
strated the merits of Anna Bolena; there have been successful runs at 
the Scala in two seasons with Callas and Simionato. This year the 
Donizetti work chosen was Maria Stuarda. Composed in 1834, about 
five years after Anna Bolena and a year before Lucia, the music shows 
influences of both works. The dramatic strength in recitative of Anna 
Bolena is still evident, whilst the more memorable melodies give a fore- 
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taste of the richer melodiousness of Lucia, to whose themes some of the 
melodies in Maria Stuarda bear a family resemblance. There is not yet 
that excess of tonic and dominant padding which Donizetti later 
employed when inspiration was lacking. The strong libretto by Giuseppe 
Bardari is based on Schiller’s play, of which it requires some knowledge. 
Some of the Schiller characters have been telescoped. Talbot, for 
example, here more important than in the play, includes elements of 
Sir Edward Mortimer and, for the final scene of Mary’s confession, 
Melville. The opera is in three acts. The first act at Westminster Palace 
ends with Leicester’s arranging Elizabeth’s meeting with Mary. The 
second act is the fine but purely imaginary scene of the confrontation of 
the queens in Fotheringhay Park. The last act opens with Elizabeth's 
signing of Mary's death warrant, followed by a double scene beginning 
with Mary’s confession and shriving by Talbot (vice Schiller’s Melville) 
and concluding with her being led to execution to the accompaniment of 
a sympathetic chorus of Bardari’s introduction. Schiller’s final scene, 
showing Elizabeth’s lonely wait at Westminster for the news of the 
execution, is omitted. Like Anna Bolena, the opera contains two effective 
soprano roles, Mary Stuart and Queen Elizabeth. Dina Soresi, an Italo- 
American, undertook the role of Mary Stuart at a few days’ notice 
because of the indisposition of Marina Cucchio. She proved a most 
sympathetic interpreter, displaying much skill and beauty of tone in 
mezza-voce. At more powerful moments she is inclined to attack notes 
from below, and the voice seems to tire easily. Like so many beginners 
who model their art on La Divina, she is at present inclined to ape those 
mannerisms which technical short-comings have forced upon Callas 
without having acquired her magnificent authority. As Elizabeth, Renata 
Heredia Capnist, whose singing was dramatically forceful rather than 
technically expert or pleasing, was allowed by her producer to act as a 
minor German countess without any of the capriciously brilliant majesty 
of the great queen. The bass, 
Antonio Zerbini, sang with beauti- 
ful firmness and steadiness of tone 
and made Talbot a most sympa- 
thetic character. Nicola Tagger as 
Leicester has a promising tenor, 
but sang his music with little 
subtlety. Here Leicester is a less 
ambiguous character than in Schil- 
ler. In the baritone role of William 
Cecil, Remo Jori could make little 
effect. Unhelped by the librettist 
who makes Cecil a comprimario 


Donizetti's ‘Maria Stuarda’ at Ber- 
gamo: Elizabeth (Renata Heredia 
Capnist) meets Mary Stuart (Dina 
Soresi) in Fotheringhay Park, while 
Cecil (Remo Jori) looks on 
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role until the signing of the death warrant, in his costume with elegant 
bright cloak and a Robin Hood feather in his cap he appeared a perky 
Cavalier rather than Elizabeth’s sombrely dignified eminence grise. Laura 
Zannini presented a sympathetically sung and acted Anna Kennedy. The 
production showed little acquaintance either with Schiller’s play or with 
English history. Mary’s wild denunciation of Elizabeth’s illegitimacy 
made little effect, while the conflict between the Protestant and Catholic 
Queens was reduced to the level of a scrap between a couple of jealous 
cats, one of whom happened to have the power of killing off the other. 
The producer had staked all on turning Mary’s death, the execution of a 
State criminal, into a grand Catholic field-day with white garlands, 
trailing mourning veils, a forest of crosses and censers ; all with as little 
taste as a suburban Catholic Art shop. The Bishop of Peterborough, who 
(historically) tactlessly attempted Mary’s last minute conversion to 
Protestantism, would have stood little chance against all that! Tina 
Sestini Palli’s Westminster Palace was an elegant Italian gloss on West- 
minster Hall, while her sombre gothic vaulting for Fotheringhay’s interior 
was as sound a guess as any for the castle which James I is said to have 
allowed to fall into disrepair. The oaks of Fotheringhay Park were more 
conventional, although her gently romantic backcloth prudently omitted 
the view of the sea which Schiller (and Bardari following him) believed 
possible from Northamptonshire. The opera was conducted well, but 
sometimes over-forcibly, by Oliviero de Fabritiis. 

A programme including the first performance of two one-act operas 
and an azione scenica was especially interesting, apart from the music, 
for the excellence of their mounting. Cappuccia (or Della Liberta) to a 
libretto by Michele Luciano Straniero and music by Giorgio Ferrari, 
deals with an aged prisoner of war, Cappuccia, who when offered release 
decides that without guards prison is no longer a prison but his home 
and, remaining behind, is shot by Moroccans of the liberating army, who 
mistake him for a German general. The music derives from a close inter- 
weaving of leitmotifs and thematic fragments. This is the first opera in 
which I have heard an air-raid siren. Enrico Campi gave a tremendous 
performance as Cappuccia, whilst the work was conducted vividly by 
Armando Gatto, who could not conceal its occasional longueurs. The 
décor (by Lorenzo Ghiglia) was a thrilling example of contemporary 
art applied to the stage. Unfortunately the photograph, although show- 
ing the linear strength of his design, cannot reproduce the spatial depth 
and height which imaginative lighting conveyed. 

Il Ritorno, to a libretto by Giovanni Pascoli with music by Luciano 
Bettarini, dealt with the return of Odysseus unknowingly and unknown 
to Ithaca. Bettarini’s atmospheric music stems mainly from Debussy and 
Ravel. Franco Ventriglia sang with assurance and dignity as Odysseus, 
while Maria Luisa Zeri and Bianca Maria Casoni undertook the 
important female roles of Daughter of Ithaca and Narrator. The work 
was conducted by Nino Bonavolonta. The third piece, L’Imperatore, 
barely coming within the compass of this journal, was a high-falutin’ 
Orwellian fantasy on Man’s Conflict with the Machine. Carlo Franci 
conducted his own music, whilst the recital of the text aroused some 
ribald remarks from the audience. Gianrico Becher had used a stylised 
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décor derived from Greek vases for // Ritorno; and for L’Imperatore 
he imaginatively employed projected coloured lights. 


The standard works included were La Forza del Destino with Antonietta 
Stella, Mafalda Masini, Carlo Bergonzi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Ivo 
Vincd, Renato Capecchi, Rossana Zerbini, Virgilio Carbonari, Boris 
Carmeli, Ottorino Begali, Franco Ricciardi and Teodoro Rovetta 
conducted by Oliviero de Fabritiis, and Tosca. At the third performance 
of Tosca, Luigi Carrara replaced Franco Corelli as Cavaradossi. Carrara, 
who is much esteemed in the Italian repertory at Stockholm, proved a 
forthright, reliable and mainly accurate tenor of little subtlety. Gigliola 
Frazzoni is regarded as a leading Puccini interpreter. Under pressure her 
voice is inclined to spread, especially at the top. Giangiacomo Guelfi 
sang Scarpia with greater finesse and refinement of tone than in the past, 
although the voice does not always respond when he requires piano 
phrasing. Franco Ventriglia was an imposing though not always accurate 
Angelotti. Adolfo Camozzo conducted competently. 


The Festival ended with a double bill: Galuppi’s // Filosofo di 
Campagna with Ilva Ligabue, Alda Noni, Fernando Iacopucci, Renato 
Capecchi and Sesto Bruscantini, and // Maestro di Capella, in which Sesto 
Bruscantini was the sorely tried Maestro. In both Renato Fasano con- 
ducted the Collegium Musicum Italicum. Lionel Dunlop 





NEWS 
AMERICA 


Chicago. Verdi’s ever popular // Trovatore, as originally announced by 
Lyric, promised to be a ‘sure-fire hit,’ offering one of the season's richest 
casts, with Farrell, Bjoerling, Simionato, Bastianini and Wilderman, and with 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni in the pit. But misfortune struck twice, necessitating 
replacements of Miss Farrell and the brilliant conductor introduced to us last 
season. Both substitutes, Elinor Ross and Lee Schaenen, were young Ameri- 
cans making Lyric débuts prematurely. Miss Ross is a handsome young 
woman, only 27, with a rich voice of considerable beauty which she exploits 
well, but on this occasion she evidenced little flair for the stage and insuffici- 
ent temperament to project the role of Leonora convincingly. Furthermore, the 
courageous young soprano was given little opportunity to shine as an actress 
by the pretenders for her hand, with static performances of Bjoerling, justly 
regarded, vocally, as the foremost Manrico of the day, and Bastianini, who 
poured out his glorious voice in the role of Di Luna. Even Simionato, though 
splendid in voice, as usual, was, surprisingly, disappointing as the old gipsy 
woman. Hers was a dispirited Azucena, too youthful and depressingly drab in 
appearance to be convincing. William Wilderman’s Ferrando and the Inez as 
represented by Anna Maria Canali held much to praise. The performance 
suffered considerably from the erratic conducting of Mr Schaenen who 
accelerated the old opera to mark the earliest finish on record. 

The Siamese team—Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci—were separated 
for the nonce to give way to Puccini’s farcical opera, Gianni Schicchi, with 
Tito Gobbi giving to the title role a highly effective characterization of the 
clever, witty rascal. Of the lengthy cast, William Wilderman’s per- 
sonification of Simone stood out like a well-polished jewel as to voice and 
action; Anna Moffo carried herself nobly as Schicchi’s daughter, Lauretta 
and sang with loveliness of tone; Anna Maria Canali, as the old woman Zita. 
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The closing moments of ‘Pagliacci’ at Chicago, with Tito Gobbi as Tonio, 
and Giuseppe di Stefano as Canio in the grip of Mariano Caruso (Beppe) 


gave the best performance we have heard from her, and Henri Noel sang the 
music given to Marco with his usual authority. 

In the Pagliacci that followed, Giuseppe di Stefano sang the heavy role 
of Canio for the first time here, achieving a personal triumph, not only after 
his stirring singing of ‘Vesti la giubba’, but throughout his performance. 
Virginia Copeland Gordon, scheduled to make her Lyric début as Nedda, was 
replaced by Eva Likova in a role perfectly suited to her vocal resources and 
her ability as ballerina that gave her presentation extra éclat. Ettore Basti- 
anini, billed as Tonio, stayed home, and no less than two baritones were 
called upon to replace him; Cornell MacNeil, who sang the Prologue superbly 
and later appeared as Silvio; and Tito Gobbi going on as the clown Tonio to 
add to his list of memorable characterizations. Mariano Caruso was a satis- 
factory Beppe. 

Verdi’s La Traviata, which had been considered on= of the Lyric’s trump 
cards, did not come off so well in its initial presentation this season, for the 
performance was emotionally arid. Of the protagonists, only Leopold 
Simoneau, who sang beautifully and gave to the role of the lover a certain 
Parisian chic and elegance, gave any illusion of living their parts. Eleanor 
Steber offered much to admire vocally in her performance, but not much that 
was credible, in her portrayal of the frail Violetta. Bastianini’s Germont pére 
was beyond reproach vocally, but pedestrian otherwise. 

A bright. note in the sombre performance were the solo dancers Barbara 
Steele and Kenneth Johnson, and Ruth Page’s corp de ballet, who stole the 
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show in the ballroom scene. Not even Serafin, an accommodating conductor 
on this occasion, could raise the performance to Lyric standard. 


Four top-flight comedian-singers — Tito Gobbi, Fernando Corena, Paolo 
Montarsolo, and Giulietta Simionato, in the roles of Figaro, Bartolo, Basilio 
and Rossina respectively, lifted Rossini’s opera buffa, J] Barbiere di Siviglia to 
stratospheric heights where it belongs, with their rollicking, effervescent per- 
formance, possible only from such artists as these, steeped in the art of bel 
canto and opera tradition. 


Unfortunately, Alvino Misciano was miscast as Count Almaviva. He had 
neither the voice nor the presence in the first act to hold his own with so 
representative a cast. However, he rose in stature in the last two acts where 
his comedy was much appreciated. Anna Maria Canali, as Berta, sang her aria 
tremulously, and Lloyd Harris, dressed as a marionette-sergeant, completed 
the cast of fun-makers more than satisfactorily. Henri Noel was much in 
evidence as Fiorello, the count’s servant. Lee Schaenen conducted the per- 
formance, which was staged by Carlo Piccinato. 


The artistic standing of the Lyric Opera rose abruptly to a new high with 
a splendid production of Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov in the Rimsky- 
Korsakov version. Boris Christoff was a credible character from the moment 
he made his impressive entrance on stage. With commanding presence, he 
invested the title role with a beautiful rich basso, the melodrama so essential 
to the part, and with powerful emotional impact that established him as the 
foremost living interpreter of Godunov, which, with the Mephistophélés of 
Gounod’s Faust, is the goal to which all operatic basses aspire. 


Brian Sullivan, who gave the finest performance we have heard from him 
as the false Dmitri (but only an ambitious novice in Pimen’s Theological 
School), sang well and acted with conviction. His vis-a-vis, Grace Hoffman, 
was a handsome but cold amorata as Marina Mnishek. William Wilderman 
acted excellently as Pimen, while the Varlaam, as portrayed by Marco 
Stefanoni, substituting on short notice for Fernando Corena, carried the note 
of fun with expert vocalism and operatic flair to prove himself the find of the 
Lyric season. Jeanne Diamond was well cast as Xenia, but not so Sophia 
Steffan (Feodor) poorly at ease in the guise of a boy. Anna Maria Canali’s 
characterization of the Hostess of the Inn was capital, and the Guard, enacted 
by Foldi, had voice to spare and action to commend. 


Vladimir Rosing’s mise-en-scéne 
showed a master hand. George Sebas- 
tian was in the pit conducting with 
vigour, aad with the authority of a 
thorough musician who knows the 
voice and understands the score at 
hand. 


_ The Chorus starred prominently 
in the performance of Boris trained 
expertly by Michael Lepore to sing 
in the original language of the opera, 
and to act with appropriate spirit 
throughout the performance of the 
historical music-drama. René Devries 


_ Dallas. The Civie Opera’s produc- 
tion of La Traviata with Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas, Nicola Filacuridi and 
Giuseppe Taddei in the leading roles, 


Leopold Simoneau as Alfredo in 
‘La Traviata’ at Chicago 





Sorenson 





Opera at Chicago: above, Birgit Nilsson as Turandot; below, Anna 
Maria Canali (Suzuki), Mariano Caruso (Goro), Renata Tebaldi 
(Butterfly) and Giuseppe di Stefano (Pinkerton) in ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
(see OPERA for December 1958 for report) 
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Left, Maria Callas in the title 
role of Cherubini’s ‘Medea’. 
Below, a curtain call after 
‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ taken 
by Giuseppe Taddei (Tad- 
deo), Judith Raskin (Elvira), 
Paolo Montarsolo (Mustafa), 
Teresa Berganza (Isabella) 
and Nicola Filacuridi (Lin- 
doro) 


Holmes 


was given in the original three acts, with the country house scene near Paris 
and Flora’s party following each other without an interval. Franco Zeffir- 
elli’s designs and production made use of a symbolic motif depicting Violetta’s 
bedroom throughout the opera. Filacuridi and Taddei were also heard in 
L’Italiana in Algeri in which Teresa Berganza made a successful American début 
as Isabella, with Paolo Montarsolo as Mustafa. In Medea, the season’s third 
opera, Callas, Berganza and Taddei were joined by Jon Vickers, who sang 
Jason. Nicola Rescigno, the company’s Musical Director, conducted all the 
performances. 
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Act 4 of ‘La Bohéme’ at San Francisco: see report in OPERA for 
December, 1958 


Fort Worth Opera began its 1958-9 season with two performances of 
Rigoletto in which the leading roles were sung by Joan Carroll, Frank Porretta 
and Igor Gorin; Rudolf Kruger was the conductor. The Magic Flute (with 
Ralph Herbert as Papageno and Deszo Ernster as Sarastro), and Carmen (with 
Gloria Lane and Richard Cassilly as Carmen and Don José) are planned for 
January and April. 

Houston Grand Opera began its season with a performance if Rigoletto 
under Walter Herbert with Cornell MacNeil in the title role. Der Rosen- 
kavalier (with Francis Bible as Octavian and Lorenzo Alvary as Ochs), and 
Manon (with Eva Likova in the title role) will also be heard during the 
course of the season. : 

New York. The American Opera Society gave a performance of Bellini’s 
I Capuletti ed I Montecchi at Carnegie Hall during October. Giulietta Simion- 
ato sang Romeo, Laurel Hurley Giulietta and Richard Cassilly Tebaldo. 
Arnold Gamson conducted. 


San Francisco. The Opera Company offered five new productions during 
its 36th annual season, three of which have already been discussed in these 
pages. The other two were The Bartered Bride, sung in English and freshly 
staged by Paul Hager and Waldemar Johansen, the Opera Company’s recently 
appointed art director, and a double bill of Orff’s one-act Die Kluge (The 
Wise Maiden) coupled with the same composer’s dramatic cantata Carmina 
Burana. 

The Wise Maiden was also sung in English and was performed for the 
first time in the United States. It is a light fairy-tale piece that contains per- 
haps ten minutes of very charming, tuneful music spread perilously thin over 
an hour and a half. It was very cleverly sung, with Leontyne Price and 
Lawrence Winters in its leading roles, and it was brilliantly staged by Jean- 
Pierre Ponnelle in the manner of a travelling mountebank-show being given 
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in a stable, but the performers could not hide its lack of substance. Ponnelle 
created an extremely lavish spectacle, in a chic modern-medieval style, for 
Carmina Burana, but this only underlined the vulgarity and triviality of the 
composition. 

The new treatment of The Bartered Bride revealed it as a masterpiece of 
almost Mozartian purity and richness. I had not expected much of this new 
production, but it gave me the most of the season’s five, thanks to the singing 
of Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Richard Lewis, Giorgio Tozzi, Howard Fried, and 
others, and to Leopold Ludwig’s conducting. Except for Miss Schwarzkopf, 
all the cast sang flawless English, too, and for once an opera in English 
could make the same dramatic assumptions as a spoken play. 


Other highlights of the late season were a magnificent performance of 
La Forza del Destino with Leonie Rysanek, Piero Miranda Ferraro, and 
Robert Weede, Georges Sebastian conducting; an equally fine Tannhduser with 
Rysanek, Sebastian Feiersinger, and Arnold van Mill, Ludwig conducting; 
and a delightful Nozze di Figaro with Schwarzkopf, Eugenia Ratti, Rolando 
Panerai, and Giuseppe Modesti, Kurt Herbert Adler conducting. 


Leyla Gencer, who began the season as a dramatic soprano in Don Carlos 
and went on to be a coloratura in Rigoletto, ended her work for the year as 
a lyric soprano in Manon. She was neither remarkable nor unsuccessful in all 
these assignments, but Lewis was superb as Des Grieux. Gianni Schicchi was 
given a bubbling, flawless interpretation, with Giuseppe Taddei in its principal 
part and Glauco Curiel directing. This was coupled with Elektra, and those 
who like Elektra seemed to like the singing of Christel Goltz, Lisa della Casa, 
Claramae Turner, and Van Mill. As one who cannot abide Elektra, I report 
this for what it is worth. Alfred Frankenstein 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. During October and November at the Staatsoper there have been 
a number of performances under the direction of Alberto Erede: La Traviata 
(Stich-Randall, Filacuridi, Wéachter), Salome (Borkh. Milinkovic, Patzak, 
Schéffler). A revival of Ariadne auf Naxos under Gielen brought the return 
of Grob-Prandl in the title role with Jurinac, Streich and Walter Geissler in 
the other leading roles. The new production of Guglielmo Tell at the 
Volksoper under the direction of Argeo Quadri with Alexander Sved in the 
titie role, Karl Terkal as Arnold and Scheyrer as Mathilde will be reviewed 
next month. 

Hilde Konetzni sang the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier and again con- 
quered the audience immediately with her warmth and feminity. At the end 
of the first act quite a few people had tears in their eyes. This was remarkable, 
for the audience was not made up of dedicated connoisseurs: Rosenkavalier is 
to tourists in Vienna what Crépes Suzette are to guests in Paris restaurants, a 
dessert to talk about. That Miss Konetzni made such an impact speaks for the 
depth of her performance. It is time to straighten out the growing confusion 
on the stage, particularly during the first act and always when that cheerful 
improvisator Mr Béhme sings Ochs. Christa Ludwig and Hilde Gueden were 
splendid as Octavian and Sophie. Zallinger conducted. 


Frances Yeend, fresh from her triumph in Verona, sang the title part in 
Turandot. She gave an able performance, but it is evident that this isn’t 
really her part. Miss Yeend is a lyric soprano and her voice doesn’t have the 
metallic strength and inhuman hardness that we expect from a genuine 
Turandot. She was helped neither by the production, which has now deterior- 
ated to the point of tragi-comedy, nor by her partner, Mr Gibin, a handsome 
man with a handsome tenor voice who will unfortunately not alleviate the 
world’s tenor shortage. After his arias he was faced by a stonily bored 
audience. Emmy Loose gave warmth and feeling to the part of Lid, and 
Waechter was a first-rate Pang. Klobucar, who has been successful outside 
Vienna, conducted with more assurance and authority than before. 
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_ Mitropoulos has now reached the stage where he can do no wrong with 
Vienna’s audience and critics; he conducted several performances of Un Ballo 
in Maschera in which Zampieri took over the part of Renato and Madeira 
sang Ulrica, Elisabeth Griimmer, who hasn’t been here for a long time, 
appeared in Don Giovanni and Meistersinger and sang exquisitely. And Pierre 
Monteux, living proof of the indestructibility of conductors, conducted two 
exciting performances of the indestructible Carmen, with Madeira, Jurinac 
Filacuridi and London. Joseph Wechsberg 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen, The current season at the Royal Theatre includes perform- 
ances of La Cenerentola, Un Ballo in Maschera and a doubie bill, comprising 
Pizzetti’s Ifigenia with Ruth Guldbaek in the title role, and Gianni Schicchi. 


GERMANY 


Berlin. Happy as one was to salute the return of Turandot to the Berlin 
opera repertory, the announcement that of all our three opera houses the 
Komische Oper was going to mount it filled one with some misgivings. For 
if it was already difficult to detect any reason for the work being included 
in the repertory of an institute given over to works in the opéra comique 
tradition, it was even more doubtful whether Felsenstein’s house could 
muster the necessary musical resources for the performance of Puccini’s 
most gorgeous score. 


The credits for the visual aspects of the performance must be showered 
upon Joachim Herz, the director, and his decorative collaborator, Rudolf 
Heinrich; the strategic display of chorus direction was as impressive as the 
lighter touch of the commedia dell’arte episodes was captivating. Musically 
much went wrong. The orchestra, under Robert Hanell, played without lustre 
of sound, without feeling for the melodic sensuousness, the rhythmic 
vigorousness and the terrific climaxes of the score. The chorus singing, though 
astonishingly clear in enunciation, was often spoilt by strident sounds eman- 
ating from the throats of the sopranos. The part of Lid was given over to 
Irmgard Arnold, who was unable to produce a pure legato; the role of the 
Emperor Altoum was entrusted to a straight-play actor who would be the last 
to pretend that he possesses any singing voice whatsoever; and the title role 
allotted to Sigrid Ekkehard, whose voice had no character or personality, 
no beauty or force. Relief was provided in the other parts. Herbert Réssler’s 
singing of Timur was at least fair, and among the trio of ministers one 
noticed immediately Uwe Kreissig’s very pleasing baritone as Ping, and a 
little later Erwin Wolfarth’s acceptable tenor as Pong. 


The performance held one great surprise, however, and this was the Calaf 
of Hermin Esser, the good-looking Belmonte of the Entfiihrung premiére last 
season; he has now developed into one of the best tenors before the 
German public. Effortlessly his voice floats through the space, capable of 
subtle nuances, sensitively shaped and caressingly building up the most 
ravishing phrases, with completely free and resonant top-notes. If it is still 
somewhat lacking in body to dominate the first act finale, and if it has not 
the heroic ring some people associate with this role, I have no doubt what- 
soever that he is one of the happiest post-war products of the German 
operatic stage. Horst Koegler 


Stiidtische Oper. The theatre’s contribution to the Berlin Festival included 
The Rape of Lucretia and Kénig Hirsch, and four special operas, commis- 
sioned by the Festival authorities and the West Berlin Academy of Arts, were 
performed by its Studio. Composers invited, included Wolfgang Fortner, 
Humphrey Searle, Werner Thiarichen (a local composer and noted tympanist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra), and Darius Milhaud—they all were 
asked to write something not exceeding about 25 minutes of duration and the 
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Opera in Copenhagen: above, ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, with a reconstruc- 


tion of the Stockholm Opera as the setting of the ball; below, Pizzetti's 
‘Ifigenia’ 











possibilities of a chamber-size orchestra as well as a certain number of 
singing participants. 

For his Diary of a Madman the composer Humphrey Searle has turned 
to one of Gogol’s short stories. It deals with a clerk who one day suddenly 
decides not to go to his office; on the street he encounters the daughter of his 
superior, whom he secretly loves; he overhears the conversation of two dogs, 
talking about the planned marriage of his adored, and fancies himself to be 
the object of her love; his mind gradually disintegrates, until he finally de- 
clares in public that he is Ferdinand, King of Spain, and is delivered into an 
asylum where he dreams of his childhood, of unending forests and speedy 
troika-flights over the snow-covered country. This is a fascinating plot and 
it is astonishing how Searle has been able to draw a 25-minute libretto from 
it which grows more and more intense with every single one of its countless 
short scenes. If his principle of melodic word-declamation (somewhat remin- 
iscent of Janacek’s method) is already so very impressive in the German 
translation, how much more impressive must it be, then, in its original English 
version. He, too, bases his music on a twelve-note row, and, his inspiration 
is obviously stimulated by the procedure. Effortlessly, so it seems, he conjures 
up an atmosphere of inescapable doom with a gradual intensification of ten- 
sion. In addition to the dodecaphonic structure of the score ‘there are a 
number of electronic effects which serve to underline the “irrational” elements 
in the libretto, such as the dogs’ conversation and the section in the later 
scenes where the central character, Poprichin, is gradually going mad’ (Searle, 
in his programme article). Heaven knows why Scherchen decided to cut these 
electronic effects. 

This and other works were supervised by Hermann Scherchen as con- 
ductor and Wolf Vélker as producer (with Hans Ulrich Thormann as de- 
signer). Generally it can be said that they were a proud proof of the care 
the Stadtische Oper lavishes on its singers of tomorrow. Is it by mere chance, 
then, that the poorest work (Anaximander) received the poorest performance, 
and the best work (Diary of a Madman) the best? 


The autumn Ring cycle under the direction of Richard Kraus had Martha 
Médl and Helene Werth as Briinnhilde, Marlies Siemeling as Sieglinde, Nada 
Puttar as Fricka, Ludwig Suthaus as Loge and Siegmund, Hans Beirer as 
Siegfried, Tomislav Neralic as Wotan, Josef Greindl as Hagen and Martin 
Vantin as Mime. Horst Koegler 


Bielefeld. The Stiidtische Biihnen has recently mounted Tiefland, Idomeneo 
and Mathis der Maler. 


Hamburg. A fine performance of Ariadne auf Naxos replaced Dvorak’s 
Dimitrij, which was to have its first performance outside Czechoslovakia in 
Hamburg in October, but which had to be postponed until next spring because 
of the sudden illness of Sandor Konya. Staged by Giinther Rennert, Ariadne 
became the finest production so far in the growing Strauss repertory at the 
Staatsoper. Rennert manager to keep things going in a manner that seemed 
natural and self-evident without constant reminders of the producer’s artistic 
work. In the Vorspiel everybody, even in the smallest part, had a character 
of his own. Rennert was especially successful with the group round Harlequin, 
and his grouping of the great Zerbinetta quintet was brilliant. And he was 
greatly helped by Alfred Siercke’s highly enjoyable costumes. Siercke’s sets, 
however, practical and thoroughly able as they proved, were agreeable only 
until the final duet was reached. Then he topped the musical apotheosis with 
a visual spectacle that was a lamentable slip into bad taste and could be 
justified neither by the baroque elements in Hofmannsthal’s libretto, nor 


The set for ‘Idomeneo’ at Bielefeld ; Gunnar Johnsen as Idomeneo 
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‘Palestrina’ at Frankfurt: The Council of Trent scene 


by the suspiciously sweet sounds of Strauss’s final music. But this was only 
another sign for a certain growing tendency on the German stage to re- 
introduce Kitsch under the cover of stylistic adaptation. 


Heinz Tietjen conducted, and obviously had great fun with the long 
stretches of Wagnerian sound in the opera proper. Clara Ebers’s Ariadne was 
as impressive and as convincing as her Marschallin and Arabella had been. 
How her highly artistic and intelligent singing contrasted with Anny Schlemm’s 
loud, unsubtle Composer! Lacking a true coloratura soprano, Erna-Maria 
Duske, a typical soubrette, was asked to sing Zerbinetta. Though she will 
never do full justice to the breakneck coloratura of the part, she was highly 
successful because of her unimpeded acting, her great musical qualities, and 
the technical skill she proved in overcoming all the many vocal difficulties. 
There was a ringing Bacchus in Kurt Ruesche, and a good Music Master 
in Toni Blankenheim. Wolfgang Ndélter 


Karl-Marx Stadt (Chemnitz). Dsershinski’s Quiet Flows the Don was given 
recently under the direction of Walter Stoschek. 


Karlsruhe. The climax of the first part of the season was a new produc- 
tion of Fidelio, conducted by Alexander Krannhals and produced by Paul 
Rose, which contrasted strongly with Wieland Wagner’s modern version in 
Stuttgart since Rose, who ran a theatre in Berlin for years, laid particular 
stress on the Singspiel elements rather than the tragedy. The opening of 
numerous customary cuts in the dialogue gave his production an individual 
stamp, in that for once the cosy, respectable Singspiel atmosphere of the 
Rocco family was sufficiently prominent to counter-balance the mounting 
tension of the Fidelio-Florestan situation. The success of this balance was 
admittedly largely due to the outstanding Rocco of Hans Hofmann, who was 
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able at the end to project his personality so strongly in the phrase “Dass ich 
zum Eidam sie erkor’ that he established the Singspiel element in the fore- 
ground on an equal footing with the dramatic. Gré Brouwenstijn, the Leonore, 
is the ideal choice for this réle to-day. She radiated idealism, spirituality ana 
courage, overcame all vocal difficulties and was to the audience a source of 
pure, unblemished delight such as only a first-class artist at the height of 
his or her career can be. Scipio Colombo was a somewhat theatrical Pizarro, 
and Ken Neate sang Florestan with a lovely tone but as yet without complete 
intellectual mastery of his task. He is, however, a tenor to be watched. 
Krannhals set lively tempi, which were not always beneficial to detail, but in 
the finale he touched the real heart of the work. Ralf Steyer 


Munich. Recent events at the Prinzregententheater have included perform- 
ances of Hindemith’s Die Harmonie der Welt and Egk’s Irische Legende and 
Die Zaubergeige conducted by their respective composers. Wozzeck, which 
was conducted by Erich Riede, had Helga Pilarczyk as Marie and Albrecht 
Peter in the title role; and in a recent Aida under Matacic, Marianna Radev 
appeared as Amneris. 


Stuttgart. Janacek’s neglected opera Osud (Fate) was given here the day 
after the Brno world premiére. The German adaptor, Kurt Honolka, has 
completely changed the libretto, aiming at just one thing: to unify the work. 
He has, however, only stressed the querulous self-pity of the hero, Zivny, as 
indeed befits an ‘artist’ in a velvet jacket and elegiac mood, as the nine- 
teenth century imagined him, and taken away the irony and self-mockery 
which made him tolerable in the original. Why the action has been trans- 
ferred from the conservatory to the theatre must remain an unsolved riddle, 
since this change only serves to make the story more improbable; but this 
is not irrevocable. On the whole Honolka has rescued this work, which pre- 
viously foundered only on its dramatic shortcomings, clothed as they are 
in a wonderful score. All the weaknesses of the libretto are drowned and 
forgotten in the over-all dramatic tension which, combined with a rare 
wealth of melodies growing out of one single theme and ranging from the 
lightest and gayest mood to the depths of tragic despair, makes this work 

a musical treasure. In Leni Bauer- 
Ecsy’s lovely, misty impressionist sets 
Peter Stanchina has grouped his 
characters in a life-like way. Hans 
Schwieger conducted with feeling and 
strong accentuation. Among the sing- 
ers Lore Wissmann as Mila and 
Josef Traxel as Zivny both portrayed 
these problem characters most con- 
vincingly, and did justice to all 
Janacek’s vocal requirements. 


The. autumn cycle of the Ring 
under Ferdinand Leitner, producer 
Wieland Wagner, had Méddl as 
Briinnhilde, Varnay as Sieglinde, Rita 
Gorr as Fricka, Windgassen as Loge, 
Siegmund and Siegfried, Neidlinger 
as Wotan, Von Rohr as Hunding 
and Hagen, Blankenheim as Alberich 
and Pfeifle as Mime. 

Ralf Steyer 


‘Fidelio’ at Karlsruhe, with Ken 
Neate and Gré Brouwenstijn 

















ITALY 


Bologna. The 1958-59 season at the Teatro Comunale opened with a 
performance of // Trovatore with Maria Luisa Nache, Adriana Lazzarini, 
Franco Corelli, Dino Dondi and Antonio Zerbini in the ieading roles. Franco 
Capuana was the conductor, Mario Missiroli the producer. This was followed 
by La Fanciulla del West (Gigliola Frazzoni, Turrini, Giangiacomo Guelfi; 
conductor Capuana); L’Isola del Tesoro (Tosatti) an opera adapted from 
Treasure Island, with Fiorenza Cossotto as Jim, Giampiero Malaspina as Long 
John Silver, Guglielmo Ferrara as Dr Livesey, Enrico Campi as Captain 
Smollett; Umberto Cattini was the conductor. The season further included per- 
formances of Die Zauberflote with Gianna d’Angelo, Bruna Rizzoli, Sesto Brus- 
cantini, conductor Molinari-Pradelli; Meistersinger with Gabriella Tucci, Cos- 
sotto, Giuseppe Taddei, Picchi, Ivo Vincd, Renato Cesari, conductor Molinari- 
Pradelli; Aida with Gloria Davy, Arturo Sergi, Dondi, Vincd; conductor 
Molinari-Pradelli. 


Como. Whatever will follow in celebration of Purcell’s centenary, a little 
Italian theatre has made itself first in the field with a production (in English) 
of Dido and Aeneas. The enterprise, sponsored in high quarters both British 
and Italian, has roused musical attention and admiration, and both Purcell 
and the Fourth Festival of Villa Olmo, Como, have benefited. It seems likely 
that the production will be repeated in Rome next May under the auspices 
of the Accademia Filarmonica. 

Giulio Paternieri is the go-ahead young artistic director of the group ‘I 
Commendianti in Musica’ which since 1935 has been active in performing old 
and new chamber operas, and which this year was commissioned by Menotti 
to perform Cimarosa’s Maestro di Capella and Pergolesi’s Frate ’nnamorato 
at Spoleto. He has a flair for bringing uncommon projects off successfully; 
witness the general delight caused by his assembling a host of distinguished 
singers in Como late in August to sing Italian hit-songs before the TV 
cameras—they included Rossi-Lemeni, Zeani, Simionato, Anna Moffo and 
Gloria Davy. 

The little theatre is tucked away in a stately 18th century villa on the 





‘Dido and Aeneas’ at Como; Gloria Davy as Dido, Cynthia Jolly as 
Belinda and Edward de Falce as Aeneas 
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shores of Lake Como. This now belongs to the Town Council, under whose 
aegis the festival is held. According to an earlier resident, the younger Pliny, 
there was a villa on the site even in Roman times. But it seems that it was 
the Visconti family (who remodernized the villa when they took it over in 
1883) who built the theatre with its 100 seats for the pleasure and instruction 
of Luchino Visconti and others of his line. It is beautifully proportioned, and 
the illusion of size works on both audience and performers Once the stage- 
lights go up: stage-depth and a horseshoe shaped gallery are to a great extent 
responsible. 


Dido and Aeneas fitted into this setting as to the manner born, apart 
from the practical necessity of having to seat the small chorus down by the 
conductor and not letting it take part in the stage action. A spinet (with 
hidden microphone!) served for Maestro Gerelli, who functioned from this 
vantage point with a string quartet (the Nuovo Quartetto di Milano) on his 
other side. The dance sequences were by Luciana Novaro, closely integrated 
with a classically conceived production by Riccarde Bacchielli in collaboration 
with Filippo Crevelli. There was an all-purpose set by Tina Sestina Palli. The 
cast was entirely recruited from Anglo-American talent available in Italy: 
Gloria Davy sang Dido to the Aeneas of Edward de Falce, with Cynthia 
Jolly (who sends us this report) as Belinda, Ann Reynolds as the Sorceress, 
Romana Pearson-Righetti and Morag Durie as the Witches and Douglas 
Faber-Smith as the Sailor. The whole venture was rapturously welcomed by 
the Italian press. 


Milan, The season at the Angelicum opened with a concert perform- 
ance of Gluck’s rarely heard Armide with Gloria Davy as protagonist. Given 
in Italian, there was at times marked loss of the close marriage between 
Philippe Quinault’s original French text and Gluck’s music. Although sadly 
cut to under two hours’ duration and omitting (of all things) Armide’s famous 
Act 3 aria Ah! si la Liberté, the work created nevertheless a powerful effect 
and made one long for a stage performance. Gloria Davy, who seems pre- 
pared to undertake widely varying roles, sang with closed throat at the top 
of her range, producing constricted and oddly fluting sounds. Giuseppe 
Zampieri, who, having begun in tenor comprimario roles is now establishing 
himself at the Vienna Staatsoper in leading roles in the Italian repertory, 
displayed as Renaud (Rinaldo) a tenor voice of some beauty and accuracy, 
which, misused and badly projected at the top, tends to spread. The two 
leading bass roles were sung by Paolo Montarsolo, who, when vehemence is 
called for, tends to over-aspirate. Maria Teresa Mandalari, sang most drama- 
tically as the Hateful Fury. Umberto Cattini conducted the Orchestra da 
Camera dell’ Angelicum and the Coro Polifonico di Torino tautly and with 
well-disciplined style, producing a vividly powerful effect for the ultimate 
cataclysm of the destruction of Armide’s magic castle. Chorus and orchestra 
had earlier combined in the several evocations of the spirits with magical 
beauty. Lionel Dunlop 


Siena. Donizetti’s full-length opera J] Furioso all’ Isola di San Domingo, 
which was performed as a ‘discovery’ at the Siena Festival, cannot be 
described in any sense as a dramatic opera, in spite of several shipwrecks, 
many storms and some scenes of violence, nor could it hold the attention 
of the public through its full duration of more than three hours. It is a 
highly diffuse mixture of drama and comedy, an opera semi-seria, in which 
no-one knows which of the two elements should dominate or be most be- 
lieved. Its division into many acts makes it an example of pure Donizetti, 
but it should be cut by a third and it is doubtful whether one could cut it 
at all without destroying its overall structure. The second act, which includes 
a very lovely duet, is in fact the most compact and effective. In the Siena 
performance which was superbly conducted by Franco Capuana, Carlo Maes- 
trini’s production concentrated on lighting and tricks, which though they 
were quite unsuited to this work yet made its length tolerable. Ugo Savarese, 
Gabriella Tucci and Alfredo Mariotti sang the principal rales with excellent 
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Donizetti's ‘Il Furioso’ at Siena 


technique and blended their voices beautifully in the ensembles. The im- 
patient Italian public wearied before the end, but applauded well. 
A. de St. Andrée 
Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi continued during Dec- 
ember with performances of Manon Lescaut (Clara Petrella, Giacinto Pran- 
delli, Afro Poli, Franco Calabrese; conductor Franco Ghione) and Un Ballo 
in Maschera (Claudia Parada, Laura Cavalieri, Lucia Danieli, Carlo Bergonzi, 
Aldo Protti; conductor Ghione. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon, Teatro San Carlos. Plans for the 1959 season have been announced 
and include performances of Tristan und Isolde (Nilsson, Aldenhoff), Figaro 
(Stich-Randall, Kunz, Colombo), Orfeo (Stich-Randall, Gorr), Wozzeck (Lam- 
mers, Peters), L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale (Rossi-Lemeni), Turandot (Borkh, 
Corelli), Trovatore (Crespin, Danieli, Corelli, Bastianini), Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (D’Angelo, Bastianini), Quattro Rusteghi (Adani, Alva, Tajo), Madama 
Butterfly (Gencer), Queen of Spades (Pederzini, Picchi, Bruscantini), Pelléas 
et Mélisande (Micheau, Mollet), Faust (Brumaire, Gedda, Depraz, Blanc). 


SPAIN 


Barcelona, The 1958-9 season at the Teatro Liceo will include L’ Assassinio 
nello Cattedrale, Les Dialogues des Carmélites, Amunt (a new Spanish opera), 
L’Organo di Bambu, Norma, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Rigoletto, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Aida, Otello, Turandot,: Figaro, Fliegende Hollander, Walkiire; 
Siegfried and Mignon. Among the artists engaged are Victoria de los Angeles, 
Fedora Barbieri Gabriella Carturan, Floriana Cavalli, Anita Cerquetti, Regine 
Crespin, Gianna d’Angelo, Denise Duval, Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Solenge 
Michel, Birgit Nilsson, Marcella Pobbe, Denise Scharley, Lyane Synek; Ray- 
mond Amade, Manuel Ausensi, Carlo Bergonzi, Umberto Borsd, Anselmo 
Colzani, Fernando Corena, Ferrando Ferrari, Alfredo Kraus, Agostino Lazzari, 
Giuseppe Modesti, Saturno Meletti, Gustav Neidlinger, Rolando Panerai, 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Marco Stefanoni, Raimondo Torres, Georges Vaillant. 
Giuseppe Vertecchi, Ramon Vinay, Wolfgang Windgassen. Conductors: 
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Pierre Dervaux, Armando La Rosa Parodi, Andrea Paridis, Ennio Porrino, 
Rafael Pou, Angelo Questa, Georges Sebastian, Nino Verchi; producers: Pablo 
Civil, Maurice Jacquemont, Giuseppe Marchioro, Domenico Messina, Jaun 
Germain Schroeder, Elisdbeth Woehr, Hans Zimmerman. 


SWEDEN 

Stockholm, Fausto Cleva concluded his period at the Royal Opera with a 
splendidly revitalized Rigoletto in which Margareta Hallin now appeared as a 
Gilda whose musical and finely conceived dramatic presentation should be a 
major success in Edinburgh next year. The fine buoyancy and cohesion Cleva 
has given to his casts, chorus and the Hovkapell during his sojourn here were 
maintained by the Hungarian conductor Ferenc Koltay who made his début 
with a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Among the interesting events during the last weeks of October was a 
performance of Barték’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle presented by the Swedish 
Broadcasting Corporation. Bérje Lindell’s Swedish text captured every detail 
of the fascinating contours of this masterpiece whose score Sixten Ehrling, 
directing the Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra, shaped with a glowing and 
gripping intensity. Kim Borg’s was a superbly well studied Bluebeard and 
Aase Nordmo-Lévberg offered a wonderfully musical characterisation of 
Judith. 

The new production of Un Ballo in Maschera is on the whole a promising 
though rather uneven performance. On the credit side one should mention 
Erik Lindegren’s new fine Swedish text, which returns as much to the original 
Scribe text Gustave Ill ou Le Bal Masqué as to the Somma version. 

Ragnar Ulfung appeared as Gustavus III. This was a well studied and 
thoroughly intelligent characterization which would certainly have been a 
lesson to many more routined singers. Ulfung’s vocal qualities are as yet fine 
raw materia! (of its basic quality there is no doubt) and for that reason the 
purely vocal aspects of his performance have yet to become more fully inte- 
grated. The casting of Anne Lund-Christensen as Amelia was, however, surely 
a grave piece of premature misjudgement. Much as one may admire Svan- 
holm’s enterprising casting policy, one feels here that it has overreached its re- 
sources. A particularly promising début was that of Birgit Nordin as Otto 
(Oscar): here is a singer whose type of technique and tessitura will soon fill 
a particular gap in the Royal Opera’s soprano department. Hugo Hasslo’s 
Count Hollberg is no more than an acceptable routine study—in short, not 
a good enough performance from this singer. The smaller roles, especially 
Kerstin Meyer’s Ulrica and Arne Tyrén’s Anckarstrém, were for the most 
part pleasing presentations, and the contribution by the chorus was especially 
creditable. Sixten Ehrling, directing the Hovkapell, did not always secure 
stylistic consistency between stage and pit, and the orchestral playing gener- 
ally lacked lustre and buoyancy. : 

A week later the Royal Opera presented on its annexe stage two more new 
productions—both new to Sweden. The first of these, Gle, is by Beatrice 
Laufer and is based on O’Neill’s play of the same name. This work as a 
whole lacks true operatic personality—and throws away an excellent oppor- 
tunity to develop the elemental psychological drama as a musical entity. The 
play develops of its own accord—a rather episodic and common place in- 
strumentation attempts to convey its atmosphere. But Berkeley’s felicitous 
Dinner Engagement was in every respect a sparkling success. A fine plastic 
production by Lars Runsten recaptured the humour of Dehn’s text and in its 
deployment anc handling of characters was even more flexible than the 
original English Opera Group production. Andrew McCredie 


SWITZERLAND 

Lausanne. The Lausanne Festival of Italian Opera is a tradition now 
solidly established. Organized every autumn by the impresario Manuel Roth, 
under the patronage of the Italian Ambassador in Berne, it took place this 
year with the help of the Maggio Musicale chorus and orchestra under Franco 
Capauna; Frank de Quell was the producer. Without recourse to a complete 
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team of top-ranking international artists, the festival achieved some interest- 
ing performances of Ballo in Maschera (Carlo Bergonzi, Aldo Protti, Maria 
Luisa Nache, Lucia Danielli, Dora Gatta; La Bohéme (Gianni 
Jaia, Anselmo Colzani, Gabriella Tucci, Carlo Cava, Arturo La Porta, 
Giuliana Tavolaccini) and Rigoletto (Aldo Protti, Renata Scotto, Ferrando 
Ferrari, Mafalda Masini, Paolo Washington). No revelation was vouchsafed 
by the young.singers engaged this year. Gianni Jaia sang Rodolfo suavely, 
as did Ferrando Ferrari the Duke of Mantua; but all these Italian artists 
badly need to learn to act. They hardly come to life at all: when they are 
not merely fixed in a statuesque attitude, they fling themselves about in a 
rough and tiresome manner. Further, while admiring their undisputed vocal 
qualities, the Swiss public deplored the poverty of their stage technique and 
the feebleness of their make-up. Thus Ferrando Ferrari, the possessor of an 
attractive light tenor, clumsily made the Duke of Mantua seem like Gilda’s 
grandfather. And in Ballo, Maria-Luisa Nache, a very pretty woman (though 
hardly with the right voice for the part), was ridiculously dressed. Renata 
Scotto’s performance as Gilda restored the excellent musical impression. To 
my mind she has the exact voice for the part (though one must not forget 
that Verdi originally planned the part for a dramatic soprano). She is, more- 
over, capable of infusing it with tragic power while furnishing enough colora- 
tura in ‘Caro Nome’ to satisfy sticklers for pure virtuosity. Marcel Sénéchaud 


Zurich. Recent events at the Stadttheater have included guest appearances 
by Teresa Stich-Randall (Pamina), Anton Dermota (Tamino), Paul Schéffler 
(Count Almaviva); and a special performance of Madama Butterfly to com- 
memorate Puccini’s birth, with Miki Koiwai, Rina Cavallari, Ermanno 
Lorenzi, Carlo Tagliabue; conductor Nello Santi. 


U.S.S.R. 


The Sverdlovsk Opera House was founded in 1912, in the provincial 
town at that time called Ekaterinburg. The building for the opera was put 
up by wealthy industrialists and merchants, but that was about as far as 
their generosity went. Entrepreneurs came and went, the stage directors and 
the company used to produce a new show almost every week. The opera 
season was very short, not exceeding four to five months a year. For the 
rest of the time the actors, musicians and chorus were out of work, and 
generally went from one town to another. Soloists had to learn as many as 
fifty parts in a single season. Obviously under such conditions there was 
not much room left for artistic progress. 

The Sverdlovsk Opera began to prosper only after the October Revo- 
lution. The state, the local authorities, and the big industrial enterprises 
wanted the Opera House in the Urals to make good headway. First-rate 
conductors and producers were invited. Then the Conservatoire was founded, 
and began training excellent singers and musicians for the local opera. 

The Opera House became the Urals’ centre of musical culture. In the 
summer the company toured the country, performing in the big cities of the 
Ukraine and Siberia. Not long ago the Sverdlovsk Opera company appeared 
before the Moscow public. The eleven shows it staged in the capital demon- 
strated that this operatic troupe represented a genuine musical culture. 
The most -interesting ones were Simone Boccanegra (Russian premiére), 
The Maid of Orleans, and The Storm by the Sverdlovsk composer Viktor 
Trambitsky; others of note included Manon and Aida. 

The performance of Boccanegra by the Sverdlovsk Opera was splendid, 
with magnificent settings by Vladimir Liudmilin. Some of the acting was 
first-rate. This applied especially to the young bass Boris Shtokolov as Fiesco. 
His beautiful voice, so strong and flowing in the lowest tones, his tall figure, 
his freedom of movement and innate gracefulness, coupled with very clever 
acting, are qualities which have made him a great favourite with the Moscow 
public. He also appears as Ramphis, and as the Cardinal in The Maid of 
Orleans. The part of Simone was sung with mastery by an experienced 
actor, Jan Vutiras, who has a striking dramatic personality. Valentina Nesty- 
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‘Simone Boccanegra’ at Sverdlovsk: above, a scene from Act 1; below, 
a scene from Act 3 


agina (Amelia) and Ivan Subbotin (Gabriele) sang excellently: Subbotin 
has a beautiful, expressive tone, capable of taking high notes with ease. 

The Maid of Orleans presents many difficulties, and as it is shown very 
rarely the Moscow public were grateful to the Sverdlovsk troupe for staging 
it. Two actors shood out in this show—Shtokolov as the Cardinal, and 
Oleg Klenov, the possessor of an uncommonly beautiful baritone, who was 
excellent as Lionel. Like the majority of the Sverdlovsk Opera actors who 
appeared in Moscow in leading parts, Klenov is quite young. Galina Alexey- 
eva, a young soprano, sang the part of Joan of Arc very well, although it 
should be said that this role is better suited to a mezzo-soprano. 

Much interest was aroused by Trambitsky’s setting of The Storm. 
Katerina is shown in Trambitsky’s music with much warmth. The role was 
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sung by a very young soprano, Tamara Volkova, who played with real art 
the role of a young woman tyrannized by a wicked and overbearing mother- 
in-law. Her husband Tikhon is too timorous to protect her (Boris Shtokolov’s 
wonderful bass voice, in this part too is magnificent. In the opera 
there are many genre scenes—a wedding, festivities, the storm — 
which are well outlined musically and presented on the stage with 
excellent taste. (the conductor is Alexander Volkov, the stage manager and 
librettist Joseph Keller). It was a pleasure to see the settings by 
Nikolai Sitnikov, for they give a good reproduction of the softly tender 
colours typical of Russian nature. The delightful landscapes form a striking 
contrast to the grim settings of the merchants’ everyday life. 

Georgi Polyanovsky 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Zagreb. Since the war Stjepan Sulek’s symphonic music has scored 
successes in London and other European capitals, Now, at 44, he has witnessed 
the enthusiastic reception of his first opera, Koriolan, by a packed house, a 
distinguished gathering dressed with a formality seldom seen in Yugoslavia. 
For the Yugoslav audience one interesting point was the absence of Yugoslav 
folk themes, since unlike most Yugoslav composers, Sulek is international in 
outlook. For the foreign critic, however, the interest lies in Sulek’s lack of 
modernity. A confirmed neo-classicist, he ignores atonality, revels in strident 
themes and often supports his melodies with the thinnest of accompaniments. 
On the other hand, he employs a full orchestra, including piano, and the 
orchestral writing is the most satisfactory component of his music. For in- 
stance, the ballet of slaves descends at times to revue level; but it was saved 
from banality by the orchestral music, which could certainly stand on its own 
as a concert piece, The choral scenes are exciting, containing unison passages 
and powerful surges of harmony, combined in the finale with some delightful 
ensemble parts for the soloists. The weakness of the work lies in the solo 
singing, for deprived of a vocal palette, Sulek then falls back on orchestral 
colouring, leaving the solo vocal line to follow an uninspired course. For this 
reason the third scene, devoted to Aufidije’s monologue, is an anticlimax and 
a disappointing end to the first act, following, as it does, two exciting crowd 
scenes, The Zagreb cast was considerably strengthened by the inclusion of 
Frano Lovric as Koriolan and Milka Bertapelle as his mother Volumnija. The 
mighty Bernadic made one of his infrequent appearances as Kominije and 
Mica Glavacevic sailed through the part of Virgilija with ease. The other solo 
parts, all male, were taken by Ivan Francl (Aufidije), Filippi, Paulik, 
Alaupovic and Radev. Whether the Yugoslavs will find an export market for 
this opera is doubtful. There is little action and consequently the work gains 
little from staging. Musically, it has its moments but on the strength of one 
hearing, I must admit to doubts regarding the wisdoni of Sulek’s choice of 
subject. William Marshall 





Summer Festivals, 1959 


Aix-en-Provence. July 10 to 31. 
Bayreuth. July 23 to August 30. 


The soloists so far engaged for next summer’s festival are: Regine Crespin, 
Res Fischer, Rita Gorr, Elisabeth Griimmer, Grace Hoffman, Martha Médl, 
Birgit Nilsson, Leonie Rysanek, Dorothea Siebert, Elisabeth Schiartel, Astrid 
Varnay; Frans Anderson, Hans Beirer, Ernest Blanc, Toni Blankenheim, 
Franz Crass, Josef Greindl, Jerome Hines, Sandor Konya, Arnold van Mill, 
Karl Schmitt-Walter, Gerhard Stolze, Jon Vickers, Eberhard Wachter, Otto 
Wiener, Wolfgang Windgassen. Conductors Hans Knappertsbusch, Wolfgang 
Sawallish. (See October OPERA page 667 for dates of performances). 
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Florence. May 7 to July 15. 

Edinburgh. August 23 to September 12. 
Glyndebourne. End of May to end of July. 
Holland. June 15 to July 15. 

The programme will include J] Mondo della Luna (Haydn) with Bruna Rizzoli, 
Mariana Adani, Marcello Cortis, Luigi Alva; conductor Carlo Maria Giulini; 
producer Maurice Sarrazin; sets by Jean-Denis Malclés (this production will 
later be seen at Aix-en-Provence); Tristan und Isolde with Martha Médl and 
Ramon Vinay; conductor Otto Kemperer; producer Wieland Wagner; Oper- 
atic Concert by Maria Meneghini Callas and the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 
Munich. August 9 to September 9. 

Prinzregententheater 
Giulio Cesare: August 9. 
Tannhduser: August 12, 17, 29. 
Fidelio: August 14. 
Arabella: August 15, 19, 25, 31. 
Elektra: August 22, September 4. 
Rosenkavalier: August 24, September 2, 6. 
Tristan und Isolde: August 27, September 9. 
Cuvilliéstheater 
Cosi fan tutte: August 10, 20, 28, September 5. 
Figaro: August 11, 17, 26, September 1. 
Entfiihrung: August 13, 18, 30. 
Ariadne auf Naxos: August 16, 23, September 3. 
Capriccio: August 21, September 7. 
Serenade Concert: August 24. 
Fischer-Dieskau Recital (Herkulessaal) August 27. 
Strauss Festival Concert (Herkulessaal): September 8. 
Prague. May 12 to June 3. 
Stockholm. May 31 to June 14. 
Wiesbaden. May 7 to June 7. 
Zurich. June. 





Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor) 


Complete Recordings 

SIMONE BOCCANEGRA (Verdi), with Victoria de los Angeles (Ameila 
Giuseppe Campora (Gabrielle Adorno), Tito Gobbi (Boccanegra), Boris 
Christoff (Fiesco), Walther Monachesi (Paolo), Paolo Dari (Pietro), Paolo 
Caroli (Araldo). Orchestra and Chorus of Rome Opera. Gabriele Santini. 
HMV ALP S 1634 and ALP 1635-6. 


How magnificent Verdi is in his sombre moods, and how rewarding an 
opera Simone Boccanegra is, especially in a performance such as it receives 
here. There are one or two reservations, and these mostly concern Santini’s 
reading of the score, which good though’ it is, does not seem to me to reach 
the very heart of the music or emotions of this work. One recalls how 
Giulini almost made the Covent Garden orchestra sound as if it was weep- 
ing in some of the Don Carlos music, and that is the kind of touch that is 
required here, especially in the scenes between Boccanegra and his daughter. 
This brings me to the second slight reservation, the Amelia of Victoria de los 
Angeles. Her singing is sheer joy, and the purity of her tone and her phrasing 
are at their best; but there is a certain coolness at times in her interpretation, 
which I feel sure a more positive conductor could have done something to 
overcome. As her lover Gabriele, Giuseppe Campora sings with elegance and 
finish: he is one of the better present-day Italian tenors. 
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Fiesco’s tragic utterances could hardly be better managed than they are 
by Christoff, who once again proves that it is possible to create a full-sized 
character on disc in which we can readily believe. We experience the same 
sensation over Gobbi’s superb portrayal of the title role. Boccanegra is Gobbi’s 
favourite role, and even though we are unable to see this creation with the 
naked eye, such is Gobbi’s (and Verdi’s) genius, that we are able to see this 
wonderful character in our mind’s eye. Heart-broken in the prologue when 
he finds his beloved Maria dead; overcome with emotion when he is reunited 
with his daughter in Act 1; the great statesman in the Council Chamber scene; 
embittered and melancholy in the study scene; and wonderfully human in the 
final scene where he forgives his enemies and blesses the union between his 
daughter and Gabrielle: all these changing moods are wonderfully realized 
by Gobbi in this performance. Vocally he is in excellent form, and confirms, 
if confirmation is necessary, that he is one of the greatest singing-actors of 
this generation. 

The recording is contained on five sides, and this has resulted in a 
slight pre-echo at certain points. But the general quality of sound is first-rate. 


LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli), with Maria Meneghini Callas (La Gioconda), 
Fedora Barbieri (Laura) Maria Amadini (La Cieca), Gianni Poggi (Enzo), 
Paolo Silveri (Barnaba), Giulio Neri (Alvise), Armando Benzi (Isepo), Piero 
Poldi (Zuane). Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana, Turin. Antonino 
Votto. CETRA LPC 1241 (a-b-c). 

This set dates back some six or so years to the time when Callas 
had only recently forsaken Wagner and Turandot, and was still singing Aida 
and La Gioconda frequently. It also dates back to the days when her voice 
was larger, but her art had not reached the refined stage that was later to 
become its hallmark. Callas has always, however, possessed that feeling for 
words, that vibrancy and urgency which make her interpretations exciting and 
interesting; and what she does with this famous old war-horse is a revelation. 
Her last act duet with Barnaba contains some of her most exciting singing- 
acting on disc. The Barnaba is Silveri, who at the time the recording was 
made was still very much with us, and his voice is heard to advantage. 
This magnificent singer’s eclipse has been one of the tragedies of post-war 
opera. Gianni Poggi is not exactly a polished artist, and his Enzo has its 
share of the stock-in-trade tricks of the typical Italian tenor. Barbieri is a 
rich voiced Laura, and Neri a towering Alvise. Votto conducts in a negative 
sort of way and the recording is adequate. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), with Lina Bruna Rasa (Santuzza), 
Giulietta Simionato (Mamma Lucia), Maria Marcucci (Lola), Beniamino 
Gigli (Turiddu), Gino Bechi (Alfio). Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. 
Mascagni. 
PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), with Iva Pacetti (Nedda), Beniamino Gigli 
(Canio) Mario Basiola (Tonio), Giuseppe Nessi (Beppe), Leone Paci (Silvio). 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Franco Ghione. HMV ALP 1610-12. 
These are re-recordings of two famous 78 sets dating from 1934 (Pagliacci) 
and 1940 (Cavalleria). The latter performance was available after the war 
in the HMV International Catalogue but was never released domestically. 
It is an historic performance made shortly before Italy entered the war, and 
was the culmination of the 50th anniversary celebrations of Cavalleria that 
were held up and down Italy during the 1939-40 season. Mascagni, who him- 
self speaks a few words before the opera begins, ‘. . sono Pietro Mascagni . .’, 
conducted performances of his work in Rome, Naples, and elsewhere in Italy 
during that season. The actual Scala cast on that occasion had Lina Bruna Rasa, 
Galliano Masini and Antenore Reali in the leading roles; Rome and Naples 
boasted the same soprano (Mascagni’s favourite interpreter) and _ tenor, 
with Franci as Alfio in Rome and Granforte at Naples. Gigli appears to 
have sung Turiddu at Florence that season with Bruna Rasa and Tagliabue, 
again under the composer's direction, but I can find no trace of Bechi in 
any Cavalleria cast that year. In any case, we have what I suppose must be 
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taken as an authoritative performance under the composer, whose tempi are 
generally slower than those we hear today, but who builds up the work to 
an exciting climax. Bruna Rasa is a full-blooded and emotional Santuzza 
and Gigli a warm-sounding Turiddu. The tenor, however, hardly gives as 
impassioned a performance of the great duet as he did with Giannini on 
the old 78s. Bechi makes a lot of the part of Alfio, and a very young Simion- 
ato is heard as the old Mamma Lucia. 


Pagliacci was the first complete opera that Gigli recorded. He sings a 
full-blooded Canio, and is especially good in the opening scene of the opera. 
Pacetti sounds well as Nedda, less screechy than most interpreters of the role, 
and with a fine sense of drama. Basiola is a good, not outstanding Tonio; 
Paci a warm sounding Silvio; but Nessi has hardly the right kind of voice 
for Harlequin’s Serenade. Considering the recording is nearly a quarter of 
a century old, its quality is generally high. 


LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST (Puccini), with Renata Tebaldi (Minnie), 
Bianca Maria Casoni (Wowkle), Mario del Monaco (Dick Johnson), Piero di 
Palma (Nick), Cornell MacNeil (Jack Rance), Giorgio Giorgetti (Sonora), 
Enzo Guagni (Trin), Virgilio Carbonari (Sid), Edio Peruzzi (Bello), Mario 
Carlin (Harry), Angelo Mercuriali (Joe), Michele Cazzato (Happy), Giuseppe 
Morresi (Jim Larkens), Silvio Maionica (Ashby), Giorgio Tozzi (Jack Wallace), 
Athos Cesarini (Postilion), Dario Caselli (Billy Jackrabbit). Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Franco Capuana. DECCA. 
Stereo SXL 2039-41; monaural LXT 5463-5. 


This set is notable for three things. First it gives proof of what a fine 
work, musically, La Fanciulla is; secondly it gives an excellent idea of how 
good stereo can be for opera; and lastly it introduces us to the outstanding 
young American baritone, Cornell MacNeil. We have been brought up to 
believe that La Fanciulla is not very good Puccini, and would stand little 
chance of success on the stage today in Anglo-Saxon countries. Now there 
may be some truth in this latter statement, though if the work were given a 
sincere performance, without any clever producer’s nonsense, and if it were 
sung by artists capable of doing the score justice and perhaps with a little 
pruning—then I think it might be a success. It is musically, however, that the 
revelation comes. Puccini is here looking forward all the time, and there are 
many pre-echoes of Turandot to be heard. There is far more quasi-recitative 
than in his earlier works, and less of the set aria. Orchestrally, too, I found 
this one of the composer’s most fascinating scores. 


None of the roles requires much subtlety in interpretation; but they need 
to be sung for all they are worth—and certainly Tebaldi, Del Monaco and 
MacNeil do that. Tebaldi is not always at ease dramatically as the Bible- 
reading, cowboy-loving Minnie, and her occasional forced laughter is a trifle 
embarrassing. But how beautifully she sings most of the time! Del Monaco 
is a very forthright bandit, and on the stage must cut quite a dashing figure. 
MacNeil is the Scarpia-like Sheriff. He has a large, dramatic voice, dark- 
toned and beautiful; clear enunciation and musicianship are always in evidence, 
and one anticipates that he is on the threshold of a great career. 


The small roles are all-important in this work, and they are excellently 
realised. Outstanding are Piero di Palma as the bar-tender Nick, and Giorgio 
Tozzi as Jack Wallace. Franco Capuana conducts with the utmost sympathy 
and obvious affection for the score. The recording is magnificently realised. 
The effect of distance in the outdoor scene, of approaching voices in the first 
act are uncannily effective; and the shots, the dealing of the cards and all 
the extraneous noises are quite realistic. 


There is a most attractive booklet with the set, with a good note by 
Robert Boas; and an equally attractive libretto available with an introduction 
by Quita Chavez and a translation by Peggy Cochrane (price 5s.). 
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Belcanto discs 
MARIO ANCONA: Andrea Chénier: Un di m’era di gioia; Dinorah: Sei 
vendicata assai; Pagliacci: Prologo; Don Juan’s Serenade (Tchaikovsky). EB 7. 
This famous baritone was born in 1860 and was first heard in London 
at the Olympic Theatre in 1898 in Sgr Lago’s season. He was soon engaged 
by Harris for Covent Garden, and the following year made his début there 
in the English premiére of Pagliacci as Tonio. He continued to appear in 
London until 1905 and then in America for a few more years. The four pieces 
here were all recorded in America for Victor in 1907 and 1908 and give a 
good idea of the richness of Ancona’s voice and his good sense of style. 


SIGRID ARNOLDSON: La Traviata: Ah fors’e lui and Addio del passato; 
Der Freischiitz: Leise, leise; Manon: Hélas Poiseau qui fuit. EB 8. 

Arnoldson was a Swedish soprano who studied with Maurice Strakosch 
(Patti’s brother-in-law) and Desirée Padilla-Artét. She made her début in 
Moscow in 1886 and came to London the following year, and was heard at 
Covent Garden until 1895. These four arias are available for the first time 
in this country and were recorded in Berlin between 1906 and 1908, when, 
incidentally, she also recorded some extracts from Carmen in which role 
she was a failure in London. The Traviata extracts are sung with a lovely 
legato line and a beautiful but very cool tone; the Agathe aria is most 
appealing; but she sounds a very genteel Manon. 


MATTIA BATTISTINI: Ii Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum; Martha: 
Il mio Lionello; Damnazione di Faust: Su queste rose; Zampa: Perche tremar. 
EB 13. 

Desmond Shawe-Taylor wrote fully about the life and art of this famous 
baritone is an excellent article in OPERA for May 1957. The famous 1902 
Warsaw recording of Figaro’s aria is sung with little seriousness, at a terriffic 
speed and with one shocking mistake. But the other three excerpts dating 
from Milan, 1906, when Battistini was 50, are wonderful examples of his 
voice, style and artistry. The Martha excerpt alone is worth the price of this 
little disc, which like all these EB series is only 16s. 8d. 


ZELLE DE LUSSAN: Introductory Speech; Carmen: Habanera; Le Tribut 
de Zamora (Gounod): Garde la couronne; Mignon: Styrienne and Connais-tu 
le pays? EB 6. 

This American-born soprano of French parentage, and one of the most 
famous of Carmens, was a regular feature of the London Opera scene from 
1889 to 1910, and then when she retired from the stage was an inveterate 
opera-goer until the late 1940s. As she says in her short introductory speech 
she was killed by no fewer than fifty-six different Don Josés. The Habanera 
recorded in New York in 1903 is nothing short of magnificent, and the 
second Mignon extract, recorded at the same time, is a most moving experi- 
ence. The other two items were made in London the following year and these 
are all the operatic titles she made. She chose the unknown Gounod aria 
because it showed off her voice to advantage. 


POL PLANCON: Roméo et Juliette: Allons, jeunes gens!; Le Chalet (Adam): 
Vallons de L’Helvétie; La Lazzarone (Ferrari); Le Caid: Air du Tambour 
Major. EB 16. 

POL PLANCON: Faust: Le veau d’or and Sérénade de Mephistophélés; 
Martha: Canzone del Porter, Chi m’dira; L’Etoile du Nord: O jours heureux. 
EB 17. 

These two Plancon discs contain items recorded between 1904 and 1908. 
The unfamiliar extract from Le Chalet with the most amazing display of 
coloratura will astound listeners; and the singer’s famous trills are heard to 
advantage in the Martha aria. Other than the rather dull Ferrari piece, these 
are the most satisfying of the six discs reviewed. 


Recitals 
BENIAMINO GIGLI. Jocelyn (Godard): Berceuse; Don Juan de Maifiara: Tu 
vedi il bel ‘ciel; L’Amico Fritz: Ed anche Beppe am . . . O Amore; Marcella 
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(Giordano): Non conosciuto voi con gli amici. ee conducted by 
Rinaldo Zamboni and Vito Carnevali. HMV 7ER 5 

These are all transfers from 78s issued in 1950, Unfortunately, they are 
not good Gigli, though the Marcella piece displays less of the singer’s faults 
than do the Giordano and Mascagni. The latter excerpt is beautifully sung by 
Tagliavini on HMV DB 21579. 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN. Die Fledermaus: Mein Herr Marquis & Spiel’ 
ich die Unschuld vom Lande; Der Vogelhiindler; Der Obersteiger: Sei nicht 
bis. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. Karl Alwin. HMV 7ER 5108. 

A completely delightful little disc. Schumann’s very personal style and 
all her charm as Adele in Fledermaus are here for all who have never 
heard Viennese operetta sung like this, to savour. In the Zeller excerpt, which 
was not previously available here (the old version was sung in English, this 
is in German), we hear Madame Schumman’s celebrated bird whistle. 


Book Review 


THE AGE OF JEAN DE RESZKE: by P. G. Hurst (Christopher Johnson, 
Publishers Ltd.), 30s 


This title is deeepve. It conjures up a golden age of the world’s opera 
houses: the glory that was St Petersburg, Warsaw, Milan, the Costanzi, Paris 
and the Metropolitan towards the end of last century. Not a bit of it. Actually 
this is a rapid and superficial survey of leading singers’ performances in 
London’s opera houses from Jean de Reszke’s first appearance here (as a 
baritone) at Drury Lane in 1874 until 1914, fourteen years after his last 
London appearance. No detailed cast-list is ever given. In sturdy insularity 
Mr Hurst takes no account whatever of Jean’s appearances abroad at any 
time, even before nis London début or after his London retirement. His first 
appearance was in Favorita at La Fenice in 1874, and his last appearance at 
the Paris Opera in Pagliacci in 1902. Mr Hurst makes no pretence at scholar- 
ship. His book appears to be based mainly on newspaper announcements, 
supplemented by memories of some of the great ones he heard in action and 
coloured by his record collecting activities. But in this last field, too, Mr 
Hurst’s outlook has always been insular. His claim to have founded the cult 
is surprising; and ungenerously ignores earlier work, especially the all- 
embracing and monumental study of Robert Bauer and his correspondents. 
One should, however, gratefully recognize Mr Hurst’s early attempts to lay 
down a technique and discipline for collectors which, however, because of his 
narrow outlook are not as unanimously accepted as he believes. 

Within its chosen period and place Mr Hurst’s book might be a useful 
pendant to Harold Rosenthal’s Two Centuries of Opera at Covent Garden. 
Mr Rosenthal perforce deals only with Covent Garden (although he some- 
times gives a sidelong glance at the other London houses) whereas Mr Hurst 
treats equally of Her Majesty’s, the London Opera House (Stoll), Drury Lane 
and the Waldorf, as well as Covent Garden. Noticing discrepancies between 
Mr Rosenthal’s and Mr Hurst's information at points in common, I wonder 
how well-documented is Mr Hurst’s information about the other houses. 
Mr Rosenthal had access to Covent Garden’s archives and his information 
for that house is authoritative. 

The new publishers must revise their proof-reading arrangements. Many 
mistakes in spelling, dates, etc. remain, even making allowances for errata 
noted by the publishers on a correction slip, which itself needs correction. 
(The reference to page 244 should be to 224). Some of the mistakes seem to 
be more than printer’s errors. A photograph of Caruso, Tosti and Scotti is 
oddly entitled ‘In Native Costume’, when with little effort of historical 
imagination one may recognize that they are habited d@ Ja ville in a sunny 
climate. If one can stomach Mr Hurst’s turgid and cantankerous style, much 
of interest will be found in his book but his information should be treated 
cautiously, unless checked. Lionel Dunlop 
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Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. Falstaff (November 12) 

There are people—Hanslick was one of them—who find Verdi's 
late works distinctly less enjoyable than the earlier ones. Though they 
allow that the score of Falstaff is a miraculous sequence of quicksilver 
scherzos, they miss the long melodic line, the streaming lyricism, of the 
earlier operas. ‘For opera’, said Hanslick, ‘the most sensuous of musical 
creations, the wisdom of old age is seldom so rewarding as the genius of 
youth. .. . And youth in music is melody. In his earlier operas the 
young Verdi did not always know quite what to do with his melodies 
—but he had them’. 

The Sadler’s Wells Falstaff was one to win over Hanslickians. It was 
a performance which held a cunning balance between rich characteriza- 
tion, fun and high spirits, and sheer musical delight. Alexander Gibson’s 
command of the score has increased greatly since last season, and a 
special mark of his reading was its lyricism. In each intricate, sparkling 
web he found the melody, and phrased it amply, firmly, and in long 
spans. He had discovered the secret by which, in this opera, Verdi could 
make one or two lyrical phrases do service for a complete aria. On the 
first night the patter ensembles of the second act were not quite precise, 
and elsewhere there were moments when singers and players could have 
profited from Falstaff’s injunction: Rubar a tempo! But these things no 
doubt came right later: and underlying the surface unevenness was a 
very clear and excellently proportioned conception of the music. 

Like Karajan, Mr Gibson took the great ‘stalking’ scene, the close 
of Act 2 Scene 2, at an andante equable enough for every detail to tell. 
We could follow all three ensembles—the ‘hunters’, the women struggling 
to contain Falstaff in his monstrous basket, and the lovers behind the 
screen—with unusual clarity. Throughout, he obtained beautifully 
coloured, picturesque and vivid orchestral sound ; special praise for an 
exceptionally eloquent first bassoon. The result was at once ripely 
dramatic, and like fine chamber music: Verdi originally wished his 
Falstaff to be given in the small theatre at Sant’ Agata. 

These pages have already noticed Howell Glynne’s full, splendidly 
rounded account of the title role (on this occasion a little less confident 
than usual in the earlier scenes); Anna Pollak’s telling Meg, a far more 
positive character than we usually see; William McAlpine’s lyrical 
Fenton; and John Hargreaves’s strong Ford, who strikes deep in the 
Jealousy monologue. The new members of the cast were the sweet-toned 
Heather Harper, who made a most attractive début with the company ; 
Brenda Scaife (her first leading role) as a generous, witty and unexagger- 
ated Mistress Quickly; and Joan Stuart as a successful Alice. Not 
altogether successful—Alices seldom are, since the role calls for a full 
strong tone with some weight behind it, that must be produced rapidly ; 
there is no time to ‘generate’ it. Miss Stuart is capable of this, as we 
heard in the run up to the B flat in the final fugue; but in exposed pas- 
sages she could with advantage have ventured a little more voice. Still, it 
was an unusually good first-night account of the part. Gwilym Jones, 
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Stanley Clarkson and William Booth, the Bardolph, Pistol and Caius, 
were all good; and Arnold Matters’s production is beautifully planned 
—animated but not fussy, excellent in its broad view of the piece as in 
its well-considered details. The settings by Reece Pemberton are so fresh 
and attractive that one can hardly believe they date from 1936. AP. 


Covent Garden. The Bartered Bride (November 12) 

This revival made a pleasant evening, an evening of moderate joys. 
The Royal Opera House is really too big for this piece, some of whose 
wan bucolic charms evaporated in the large auditorium. Although I can 
imagine more compelling rhythms than Rafael Kubelik’s, the orchestra 
played excellently for him. Elsie Morison and John Lanigan sang attrac- 
tively as the somewhat colourless lovers. Livelier characterizations were 
introduced by the Kecal of Michael Langdon and the Vasek of Hugues 
Cuénod. Langdon gave a fruitily brash performance as the self-confident 
Marriage Broker, but some of his lowest notes had a hollow quality. 
Cuénod is a brilliant farceur whose singing and acting were both subtly 
judged without, however, eclipsing memories of Peter Pears in this role. 
Joan Carlyle delighted both audience and herself as the Circus Queen. 
Edith Coates, who is in good voice this season, gave an incisively sung 
performance as Vasek’s Mother and did valuable work in keeping the 
ensemble at the end of the second act together. Noreen Berry sounded 
her characteristically matronly note. Jan Brazda’s costumes and two- 
dimensional scenery come up again bright and fresh. The tall ladder in 
Act 1 seems an unnecessary gadget. Its purpose escapes me: is it for last 
minute tidying of the décor, or for extravagant display by the more 
adventurous gentlemen of the ballet? Altogether this production would 
make excellent Christmas entertainment ; but it is not down for perform- 
ance at the Royal Opera this Christmastide. Lionel Dunlop 
Southwark Cathedral. Noye’s Fludde (November 14) 

All of Suffolk, it seemed, descended on Southwark for a group of 
four performances on the Friday and Saturday—an army of children 
from schools all over the countypihe English Opera Group from Alde- 
burgh, and a team of their minions headed by their brilliant young 
producer Colin Graham and by Mr Britten himself to conduct. 

Noye’s Fludde seems to me one of the most remarkable of al! 
Britten’s achievements. Andrew Porter has already given an account of 
the production (see August, pp. 506-7); and like him, I found it ‘an 
unforgettable experience . . . extraordinarily beautiful, vivid and charm- 
ing, and often deeply moving’. Why is it that from the moment the work 
begins this response is established, that one finds tears instantly, relent- 
lessly pricking at the eyes? Perhaps it is partly that Britten’s long 
obsession with primal innocence—whether of childhood or of some far 
state of purity mirrored in the last of the Winter Words—here finds 
expression in its simplest form yet, untainted by anything in its handling. 
There is a minimum of artistic wrapping, a total absence of pleading or 
‘message’; we are in direct contact. I do not know how much this 
depends on personal association: as Dykes’s great hymn ‘Eternal Father, 
strong to save’ broke over the hurling waters and Tallis’s canon rose in 
praise over the calm, I was taken straight back to autumn evening ser- 
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vices in a darkened school chapel, piping with shaky treble these noble 
phrases to arches and windows that were old when Tallis was born and 
the Chester Play in its formation. Others have spoken of retracing their 
own steps as they watched the opera unfolding. The wonder is the effect 
Britten produces, time and again, with the very slenderest means. At a 
glance, there is a dangerous lack of music here (one of Britten’s loyallest 
critics confessed to me his disappointment on first opening the score). 
We know that he is a composer with a flair that amounts to inspiration 
for investing the simplest phrases and the hoariest harmonic tags with 
new beauty and meaning; here he has abandoned any wider resources, 
all of the vast technical means at his call, and while narrowing his ear 
onto a few primary sounds has miraculously sharpened and brightened 
them. We learn in advance of schoolchildren banging mugs and bugle 
classes letting rip: remembering some of the archness of Albert Herring, 
suspicions are alerted. And then we hear the clanking of the leaden rain 
brilliantly mimicked, with the open strings of the junior string class 
opening a pattern of bleak plucked fifths, a recorder shyly twittering for 
the Dove, and—most telling stroke of them all—the bright ring of bugles 
away up in the cathedral’s darkness, blazing over our earthbound 
G major thanksgiving with a sudden B flat clangour that seems to open 
the floor of heaven. Britten has set the ancient play to music that 
matches its own trenchant simplicity without condescension or recourse 
to mock medievalism ; as much as any of his larger triumphs, Noye’s 
Fludde is a tribute to the unerring touch of his genius. J.W. 
Covent Garden. Samson (November 15) 

Just four weeks after its last Leeds performance, Samson made its 
entry into the Covent Garden repertory. W.S.M. dealt at length in last 
month’s OPERA with this production, and it only remains to chronicle a 
few personal impressions and to comment on the cast changes. 

Obviously the production had become more integrated since the 
Leeds premiére, and judging by 
what one has been told, the larger 
and more splendid frame of the 
Royal Opera House has added 
something to the impact made by 
the work. Frankly I was quite un- 
prepared for the moving experi- 
ence this work afforded, and the 
majesty, simplicity and complete 
sincerity of the music and produc- 
tion came as a complete surprise. 

Jon Vickers’s singing and enact- 
ing of the title role added another 
triumph to this young tenor’s fast- 
growing list of successes. His singing 


Joan Sutherland as the Israelite 
Woman 


Houston Rogers 





of ‘Total eclipse’ cannot fail to move all but the most hard-boiled 
members of the audience; and his acting was entirely sympathetic. As 
for his exemplary enunciation, it gives the lie to the belief that English is 
a difficult language in which to make oneself understood. 

Elisabeth Lindermeier looked beautiful as Dalila and she acted well ; 
but her singing was not secure, and her words poor; she was at her 
best in the second act duet with Samson. Lauris Elms was a rather dull 
Micah, and her enunciation was inclined to be slovenly; David Kelly’s 
Harapha was not quite weighty enough as to voice to make the total 
effect that it should, but he looked impressive enough; and Joseph 
Rouleau was a touching Manoah. Remains Miss Sutherland, who aroused 
the house to a frenzy of enthusiasm with her magnificent account of ‘Let 
the Bright Seraphim’, and left us regretting that her appearance was so 
short and anticipating all sorts of wonderful things for Lucie. Raymond 
Leppard and the orchestra dealt tastefully, and at times majestically, 
with the score; and Messel’s sets and Graf’s production, if not being 
ideal in every respect, at least never detracted from the evening’s 
pleasure. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. Aida (November 19) 

Although there were no newcomers on the stage at this revival of 
Aida, there was, after a rather prosaic first act, a feeling of freshness and 
excitement about this performance. This was surely due to Rudolf 
Kempe, who, I believe, was conducting the work for the first time in 
his career. He brought to it a _ refinement and _ beauty it 
seldom has; but he also played it for what it is, an Italian opera; and 
without vulgarizing it, made it move, giving the singers their heads, 
allowing them to be heard, and setting firm rhythms. The climaxes were 
effectively brought off, and the Nile scene was the high-light of the 
evening. 

Amy Shuard sang possibly her best Aida in London ; the big scenes 
were exciting, but some of her quieter singing took on what she plainly 
thought was a plaintive quality, but which too much resembled a whine. 
Regina Resnik’s Amneris began a trifle unsteadily, but by the second act 
she was on form and gave her usual intelligent performance. Jon Vickers 
was in terrific voice as Radames, and for the first time I was asking 
myself whether he was not singing too loudly too much of the time. 
John Shaw’s Amonasro was an excellent piece of work from any point 
of view; he is now singing with greater freedom and tone colour than 
when he first came to London. Ramfis, the King, Messanger and Priestess 
all added to the evening’s pleasure, as did Merle Park’s dancing in the 
Triumph Scene, which however still looks and sounds under-populated. 
Sadler’s Wells. The Seraglio (November 26) HDR. 

The great feature of this performance was the début at Sadler’s 
Wells of Colin Davis, who immediately established himself as one of the 
best of our young native opera conductors. Indeed, not since the depar- 
ture from London of Kleiber have we heard a Mozart opera directed 
with such musicality, style, and rhythm, or so beautifully shaped. Mr 
Davis displayed a sure touch in his handling of the ensembles, and was 
able to coax some lovely playing from the orchestra. 
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Unfortunately the singing was not of so high a standard. Jennifer 
Vyvyan appeared to be having some sort of vocal trouble, and her sing- 
ing sounded strained and even ugly at times. Her professional com- 
petence and musicality however could be trusted to see her through most 
of the technical difficulties of the music. Dramatically she was an 
unsympathetic Constanza, and her acting seemed artificial to a degree. 
June Bronhill’s excursion into the Lehar country seems to have rid her 
of all her inhibitions, and her Blonda was a lively and personable little 
baggage, who sang most attractively. William McAlpine began well as 
Belmonte, but then seemed to lose interest in the proceedings as the 
evening progressed. Stanley Clarkson’s lugubriously sung and almost 
dead-pan Osmin was most enjoyable. Kevin Miller’s Pedrillo was too 
spry and jaunty; and he had too little voice except for the last act 
Serenade, which was charmingly sung. Denis Dowling displayed a beauti- 
ful speaking voice as the Pasha Selim; it was hardly his fault that some 
of the lines he had to speak bordered on the ridiculous. But as I wrote 
when this production was first mounted six years ago, ‘I was unable to 
overcome the feeling that the audience had got the wrong idea about 
the comedy of The Seraglio. That they should enjoy themselves is of 
course right, but I feel strongly that even in an English performance of 
the work, the comedy should stem from Viennese operetta and not 
British musical comedy’. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier (November 27) 


That there is a considerable public for Der Rosenkavalier was clearly 
demonstrated by the large and enthusiastic public that forgathered at 


the Royal Opera House for this revival, the first for three years ; and by 
the fact that the ensuing three performances, all conducted by Kempe, 
were sold out well in advance. If Kempe’s Wagner does not satisfy all 
tastes, his reputation as a Strauss conductor remains what it always was ; 
or rather did remain so before this performance. The orchestral playing 
was little short of excellent; the string tone and woodwind playing was 
full of exquisite detail ; and everything was under control: Yet curiously 
enough this was a subdued Rosenkavalier with little of the rich sensuous 
sounds we remember on other occasions, and with the conductor dis- 
playing a curiously detached point of view to the score. As a repertory 
performance it was first rate; as a definitive Rosenkavalier one had 
certain reservations about it. 

The vocal material was on the whole excellent, and we indeed had 
some beautiful singing. The new Marschallin, Claire Watson, is that rare 
thing, an American soprano with taste and an aristocratic approach to 
music, which after all may not be all that surprising as she studied with 
both Schumann and Klemperer. Her voice is sweet, powerful enough 
when required, and well produced. She sang with feeling and sincerity. 
and when she has sung the role more often, will obviously find much 
more beneath the surface than was displayed at the first night. But she 
already could touch the heart, and was able to differentiate between the 
Marschallin as a woman and the Marschallin who was the Princess von 
Werdenberg. Her English was excellent. 

Hertha Tépper’s Octavian is known to frequenters of the Munich 
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Houston Rogers 


‘No Wine for Me’. Ochs (James Pease) pours out a glass of wine for 
Mardandel-Octavian (Hertha Tépper) 


Festival. Her rich mezzo tones fell warmly on the ear, but in its higher 
reaches her voice was not all it should have been. Isn’t it strange that all 
the best Octavians vocally have been sopranos—Reinhardt, Lemnitz, 
Novotna, Jurinac and Griimmer? Tépper’s English was about fifty per 
cent intelligible, which is a good average when one realises she doesn’t 
speak a word of the language. Joan Carlyle sang Sophie excellently and 
made quite a display of temperament. But need she have been made up 
to look olcer than Octavian and the Marschallin? James Pease was an 
outstanding Ochs. This was certainly his best role in London. His 
make-up was excellent, his acting and conception of the role possessed 
more of the real qualities of a true Ochs than any of its post-war 
interpreters in London, and most of the others one has seen and heard 
abroad. Not for a moment did this Ochs forget his breeding and rank. 
Like Claire Watson’s, Mr Pease’s enunciation was exemplary. 

Among the smaller roles one must single out William McAlpine’s 
impressively sung Tenor in the first act, and Judith Pierce’s Leit- 
metzerin. It was also pleasant to have Barbara Howitt back as Annina. 
Christopher West had toned down most of the excesses in the pro- 
duction that used to make us bridle, but is still inclined to have too 
many people moving about too much of the time. H.D.R. 
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Above, the Final trio. Claire Watson as the Marschallin, Hertha Tépper 
as Octavian, Joan Carlyle as Sophie; below, The Marschallin and 


Octavian in the opening scene 





Three Projected Puccini Operas 
(Continued from page 11) 


him detailed instructions as to how the libretto should be fashioned and 
sketching out, among other scenes, the final one in which Tartarin, after 
his fantastic adventures and hair-breadth escapes in the wilds of Algeria, 
makes a triumphant return to his native Tarascon. The following excerpt 
well illustrates Puccini’s eye for a vivid and telling stage-picture: 


A large square with oleander trees of diverse colours, white houses 
in the style of those of Palermo and Malta, the sky a dark cobalt blue, 
sun, a large practicable bridge over the Rhéne in the background. A big 
Farandole with chorus who come running ahead of Tartarin and his 
Tarascon march. Groups of singing and shouting villagers. . . . All this 
with much gaiety and with the impetuosity of the southern French— 
orchestra, chorus, bands [on the stage] and bells—in short, a rapid and 
fulminant scene. It will consist of one musical number and the close 
must be gay, warm-hearted, radiant, rich and clamorous. We shall make 
this opera an original, diverting and youthful work! Strength and courage! 


Yet for all his optimism Puccini entertained certain doubts—that a 
Tartarin opera might invoke comparison with Verdi’s Falstaff and that 
the action revolved around a single character. But what scotched the plan 
for the time being was the fact that on enquiry of the Society of French 
Authors it was found that the novel was not free, Daudet having assigned 
the musical rights to an obscure French composer, Emile Pessard, whose 
Tartarin sur les Alpes had been unsuccessfully given in Paris in 1888 ; 
and Pessard, a dog in the manger, refused Puccini permission claiming 
that he possessed the exciusive rights for a dramatization.* This was in 
1900. When five years later Daudet’s widow informed the composer that 
her husband’s novel had become free again, his immediate reaction was 
to request Illica to prepare a fresh libretto, but that was as far as his 
went. For, strangely enough, the thought that in setting Tartarin he 
might be accused of copying Verdi's comedy—a qualm which in 1900 
he had confidently brushed aside as a ‘mere phantom’—now troubled 
him once again and appears to have decided him to abandon this project 
for good. But it may be suggested that the ultimate reason lay in Puccini's 
inability at this stage of his inner development to get away from the 
compulsive ‘love-as-tragic-guilt’ theme, the perennial theme of his serious 
operas, and release himself in a comedy of robust and hearty laughter. 
It was, significantly, not until his last period when he had reached full 
maturity as artist and man that he burst forth with a quite unexpected 
vis comica in Gianni Schicchi. 


* Puccini intended to make use only of the latter two parts of the novel, 
Tartarin sur les Alpes and Tartarin Voyageur. 


(The quotations from letters is with the kind permission of Messrs Gerald 
Duckworth and Co. Lid., the publishers of Puccini: A Critical Biography, 
by Mosco Carner.) 


Wagner Society. Open Forum on The Flying Dutchman with Alexander 
Gibson, Dennis Arundell and David Ward dealing with questions on the 
current Sadler’s Wells production, on January 6. Full details from the Secre- 
tary, c/o 20 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Lisa Perli 


May I thank those who have written to point out an unfortunate slip 
in my Bohéme article last month. By some trick of the typewriter | managed 
to substitute Miriam Licette’s name for that of Dora Labette (Lisa Perli) 
who sings Mimi on the Beecham 78 set of Act 4. I must apologise to both 
ladies as well as to readers for the error. Edward Greenfield. 


[The Editors also offer their apologies, and hide their collective head in 
shame for not having spotted the mistake!) 


Operatic Intelligence 


‘Extra Silent Woman at New York City Opera to supplant final Rape. 
(From press release of New York City Opera.) 

‘The shortcomings were even more obvious when she sank Tosca’ (From 
OPERA, November 1958, page 725). 


How To Enjoy Opera 

A series of three lectures for Young People by Else Mayer-Lismann at 
the Arts Council, 4 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1, on Saturdays January 
3, 10 and 17 at 11.00 a.m. Tickets 4s. 6d. per lecture. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
——— The first four OPERA ANNUALS 
s i at only £3. 3. 0. (U.S.A. $9.00) 
OPERA — 

NNUAL 







The Publishers have decided : 
to offer the first four OPERA ANNUALS giving 
a complete coverage of world operatic events since , 
the war at less than two-thirds of the normal price. You may silanes them from 
your bookseller or direct from the publisher by sending us your remittance 
for £3. 6s. Od. ($9.50) including charge for post and packing. 

OPERA ANNUAL Neo. 5 
The new OPERA ANNUAL is a special Festivals number and is available from 
all booksellers or from the publishers at 25/- ($3.60) plus 1/6d. (20 cents) 
if ordered direct. 
JOHN CALDER, 17 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 
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Christmas Competition, Part 2 
OPERATIC CROSSWORD 
j 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 
9 10 
i i2 
13 
I+ is 16 
17 18 19 
20 2i 
23 
24 2 
26 27 
ACROSS 


She has swallowed a hundred and ends loudly; starred in ‘Arsenic 


and Old Lace’ (6). 
Arrange him, lad (6). 


Rome can produce a conductor or baritone (7). 


Sid’s creator doesn’t sing this 
Healthy soprano (4). 
I ring Ava, but get a tenor (8). 


way (5). 


Declare a duck, coming from Brazil (5). 


Courteous tenor (5). 


The soprano announces that she is heavenly (8). 

Feel more quickly, Mistress Quickly’s hiding there (4). 

This tenor cries Hurrah, as a Spaniard might do, travelling south 
in the pre-nationalization railway (5). 

Isolde discovered in the rose-garden (7). 

To produce or sing? Once he sang, now he produces (6). 
Glyndebourne Ottavio fondle a shaggy beast? He might when 


disturbed (6). 
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DOWN 
Roman-style, this Tosca has 201 in a muddle (6). 

This baritone appears in a shameless cloak (5). 

He sounds secure, but a little less than loud (4). 

This basso provides a new definition of an ensemble (8). 

A Midian mezzo? She's deranged at heart, but her extremities arc 
in excellent condition (7). 

7. Though the Opéra-Comique comprimario is in peril, confused, | 

disappear (6). 

8. Little Andrew takes the note Rosalinde admired; but here it’s 
mezzo (5). 
13. A Swedish composer, visited by King George, becomes a Swedish 

baritone ; Alberich’s son receives two pounds and a letter too (8). 
15. A single bass (7). 

17. Rosina needs a crisp soprano; she could produce one (though, fo: 

the record, she didn’t (6). 

18. Salome appears in black, tearing off her veils (5). 

19. Rock-rabbit gains a pound and becomes a tenor (6). 
22. Azaél’s mother takes in a sailor (5). 

23. He appears in many a bad Aida (4). 

Readers may enter for Part 1 or Part 2 of the competition, or both 
Separate prizes (record or book tokens and free opera subscriptions) for 
the best entries in each section, and best double entry. Entries by first 
post February | (February 15 overseas) to The Editor, Opera, 6 Wood- 
land Rise, London, N.10. 
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OVERS 


How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of London's Special Gramophone 
Shop . . whether you live in town o: far afiekl 
Take The Monthly Letter for example Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers” 


If it’s ‘ on record ’ it’s at 


LONDON’S SPECIAL Boy Se 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP _— 
sramophones Lfa 


6 Newman St., London, W.1. Phone: MUS 9977 
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Opera Calendar 





(Programmes subject to alteration) 








Date COVENT GARDEN 

January 

1 Ballet 

2 Aida 

3 () Ballet 

3 €) Samson 

5 Turandot 

6 Aida 

7 Baliet 

8 Ballet 

9 Magic Flute 

10 (m) Ballet 

10 €) Ballet 

2 Magic Flute 

13 Madama Butterfly 
14 Magic Flute 

15 Ballet 

16 Madama Butterfly 
17 (») Ballet 

17 «&) Ballet 

19 Madama Butterfly 
20 Ballet 

21 Ballet 
2 Madama Butterfly 
23 Ballet 
24 (m) Ballet 
24 () Turandot 

26 Ballet 
27 Magic Flute 
28 Salome 
29 Aida 
30 Bartered Bride 
31 (™) Ballet 
31 ©) Salome 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Hansel and Gretel 
Eugene Onegin 
Hansel and Gretel 
Merry Widow 


Figaro 

Eugene Onegin 
Hansel and Gretel 
Schwanda 

Hansel and Gretel 
Eugene Onegin 


Merry Widow 
Schwanda 
Eugene Onegin 


Merry Widow 
Hansel and Gretel 


*Triple Bill 


Eugene Onegin 
*Triple Bill 


Merry Widow 


Falstaff 

*Triple Bill 
Merry Widow 
Madama Butterfly 


Figaro 
Riders to the Sea 
‘elephone 


*Triple Bill: { The Ti 
"s Castle 





HINTLESHAM HALL, Nr. Ipswich 


January 2 & 3 
The Impresario and excerpts 
from Rosenkavalier 


FINSBURY TOWN HALL 


Janeary 26. Lecture 
June RBronhill, Akberto R 


Recital by Tom Hammond on Donizetti’s Anna Bolena with Ava June, 
emedios, David Ward 


BROADCAST OPERA FOR JANUARY 


3 Samson from Covent Garden 


ni le Serment (Tansman). Studio performance in translation by Christopher Hassall as “‘The 


Solemn Oath.” 
14 Schwanda the Bagpiper from Sadler's Wells. 
19 Madama Butterfly from Covent Garden. 


20 Triple Bill from Sadler's Wells 
25 Dimitrij (Dvorak). Recording from Italy. 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthah by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 


Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and 








by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 














A DELIGHTFUL LP! 











Highlights from DIE 
ZAUBERFLOTE 


Mozart 







OVERTURE 






ACT 1— Arias: 

Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja 

Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén 
O zittre nicht 








Duet: Bei Mannern 







ACT 2— Arias: 
O Isis und Osiris (with Chorus) 
Der Hiélle Rache 
In diesen heil’gen Hallen 
Ach, ich fiihl’s 
Ein Midchen oder Weibchen 


Chorus : O Isis und Osiris 












Finale : Papagena! Papagena! 







IRMGARD SEEFRIED, ERICH KUNZ 
SENA JURINAC, EMMY LOOSE 







ANTON DERMOTA, WILMA LIPP 






LUDWIG WEBER, FRIEDL RIEGLER 






ELSE SCHURHOF 
with SINGVEREIN DER 







GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE 










and the 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Artistic Director: Vienna State Opera 


833C0X1572 (Avcilable during January) 







COLUMBIA 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid.) 






33) R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 
E.M.1. Records Ltd, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London W.1 
Detail from the Record Cover drawing by Biro 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC - OPERA - BALLET 
FESTIVALS AND THEATRES 


including 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, 1959 


and all other leading Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON : S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 


Sadler’s Wells! Operain the Home 


Theatre more magnificent than 
Cutioy foe Os ever, thanks to STEREO 
Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3. Nothing, we believe, will ever replace the 
authentic excitement Fa ae ~! present i. a 
OPERA SEASON 1958-59 — ~ meg HR a Pe iy ey ana 
The January repertoire will include: a to recorded performances and, in 
years, LP has wid the 
HANSEL AND GRETEL Humperdinck cupastetae beyond all expectation. 


EUGENE ONEGIN Tchaikovsky New, thanks to stereephenic recording, we 
THE MERRY WIDOW Lehar 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 


SCHWANDA THE BAGPIPER 
Weinberger | vital ingredients. 


RIDERS TO THE SEA 
Vaughan Williams |, At 2 Goeservat, im our sivameat ewrece, 
THE TELEPHONE Menotti ay obtain x —- advice abont 
BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE Bercok | O"sse ae eat Tee en co 
FALSTAFF Verdi | Fridays (9.30 to 7); each Saturday, 2 to 4.30, 
Age we LIVE RECORD REVIEW, - 
MADAM BUTTERFLY Puccini | Sue ’et the tatect sures and menumel aies 
- vocal records f 
MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may — month). ES <8 eS See ae 
book seats one week in advance of the general . 
public, For details please write to the Mailing | Thomas Heinitz music IN THE HOME 


List Department, Sadier’s Wells Theatre, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 


OPERA NEWS. 


Published by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the United State. 
welcomes new subscribers who will become eligible to receive twenty-four issues by 
subscription service to 
OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly during the regular winter opera season, and 
fortnightly spring and fall. Subscriptions will begin with the number current at the 
time of remittance. 
Widen your operatic knowledge and deepen your overseas information by this direct 
sending 33 shillings to— 
OPERA NEWS (not affiliated with OPERA) 
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